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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A SPINNING-WHEEL SONG. 
Ai — “The Litule House under the Hill.” 


: ie * 
MeLtow the moonlight to shine is beginning ; 


_ Mose by the window young Eileen is spinning ; 


Bent o’er the fire“her blind grandmother, sitting, 
Is groaning, and moaning? and drowsily knit- 
ting — 
** Fileen, achora, Lhear some one tapping.’? — 
Tis the ivy, dear mother, against the glass 
flapping. 
‘* Kileen, I surely hear somebody sighing.’’ — 
+s *T is the sound, mother dear, of the summer 
wind dying 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 
Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the 
foot ’s stirring ; 
Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden 
singing. 


II. 
“* What ’s that noise that I hear at the window, 
I wonder ?”? — 
“Tis the little bird chirping the holt -bush 
amare eee 
‘\What makes you be shoving and moving your 
F: “stool. on, 
nd singing all prone that old song of ‘The 


There ’s a form at the casement — the form of her 


true love — 
And he » With face bent, ‘I’m waiting 
uu, love ; 
Get up stool, through the lattice step 


We'll - grove while the moon ’s shining 
COCCLEXZY. — LIVING age. you.n. 37 


ily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 







the wheel, s} reel, while the 
*s stirring 
lightly, and airily ringing, 


voice of the young maiden 


‘ 


Il. 
The maid shakes on her lip lays her 
Rex vos p lays hey 
Steals a from the B cage to go, and yet 


A figntionl rakes te turns to her drowsy grand- 


mother, 
Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with 
+» the other. 
Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 


Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel’s sound ; 
Noiseless and light to the lattice above her 
The maid a then leaps'to’ the arms of her 





lov 
Slower — ae slower — and slower the wheel 
swin 


8 5 
es and lower—and lower the reel 
Ere a AP and the wheel stopped their 


ringie and moving, 
Through the grove the young lovers by 
moonlight are roving. 





_ YOUTH. 
a. 
. I 
O, GoLpeN light of youth ! 





How pure and warm thou art, 
When Faith, and Hope, and Truth, 
Like sunshine, the’ heart. 
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Il. 


Like Orient beams that creep 
_ Across the desert lone, 
And wake up tones that sleep 
In Memnon’s form of stone — 


Il. 
So through our young life steals 
The light of love along, 
Till soon the heart reveals 
Its strange 8weet joy in song. 
Iv. 
O, gorgeous dreams of youth ! 
How glorious — yet how vain ! 


Fair visions, so like truth, 
They cheat the heart and brain, 


v. 
As when the sun rays flow 
On mist-wreaths in the even, 


And make them blush and glow, 
Like angels fresh from heaven. 


VI. 





NOONTIDE, A CHANT.——-NOONTIDE, A GLEE.—EVENING. 


And gaze on their sheen, half awake. half a- 

dream, 

°T ill you think they are Naiads that dwell in the 
strea 


m. 
°T is noontide, ’t is noontide, so glowing and 
still ; 
No shade on the meadow, no breeze on the 
hill, 
No wave on the waters that languidly glide, 
*T is noontide in summer, the dreamy noon- 
tide. 


io It. 
Or deep . = to loiter along, 
And list e blackbird’s and grasshopper’s 


song ; ; 
And mark on the leaves where the sun-showers 
*T ill they ripple like waves on & moon-lighted 
lake. 
°T wixt morn at its rising, and eve atits close, 
Comes noon, like a spirit of calm and repose — 
Leave toil for ~. morning, and care for the 


night 
But each thought of our noon should be peaceful 





Thus bright are young life’s dreams — 
They fade when comes the even ; 
And what celestial seems 
Are mists from earth, not heaven. 





NOONTIBE.—A CHANT. 


I. ¥ 
Noontipe, deep summer noontide, till and 
dreamy ! — t 
How sweet to rest within some close-leaved 
bower, 


While the gold sunlight quivereth hot and gleamy 
Through the green curtains in a broken shower ! 

Hush !— there is not a sound, save that by starts 
Chirpeth the grasshopper ; and then the ear, 
Cheated by silence, seemeth even to hear 

The thick, fast beating of our own full hearts. 


Il. 


Noontide, sweet summer noontide !— How de- 


licious 

To lie by cool, still waters, musingly, 
And dream of passionate things the spirit wishes, 

Languidly gazing on the outspread sky ! 
See ! — there is not a cloud to fleck the light, 

Serene and gorgeous, of yon fervid dome, 

Lit by its sun-lamp. There, as to her home, 
The soul would take for evermore her flight. 





NOONTIDE.—A GLEE. 
I. 


*T1s noontide, *tis noontide, so glowing and 


still 
No shade on the \ tie no breeze on the hill, 
No wave on the waters that languidly glide — 
°T is noontide in summer, the dreartgnoontide. 


At noontide how pleasant to lie near the rill, 








Where the waters fall bright o’er the wheel of 
the mill, 





and bright. 

Tis nscattie, *t is noontide, so glowing and 
still, 

No shade on the meadow, no breeze on the 
hill, 

No wave on the waters that languidly glide ; 

*T is noontide in summer, the dreamy noon- 
tide. 


EVENING. 


I. 


Sez, the shadows now are stealing 
Slowly down the mountain’s breast — 
Hark ! the turret bells are pealing 
Cheerily the hour of rest. 
Now the mellow daylight closes ; 
All the world from toil reposes ; 
Every breeze has sunk and died — 
*T is the peaceful Eventide. 


I. 


O’er the vale the mists are creeping ; 
Chanting hive-ward wends the bee ; 

One by one the stars are peeping 
Through the welkin tranquilly. 

Murmuring, like a child a-dreaming,° 

Starlight on its ripples gleaming, 

Through the mead the brook doth glide, 
In the solemn Eventide. 





If. 


O! how sweet, at day’s declining, 

°T is to rest from earth-born care ; 
Gazing on those far worlds shining, 

Dreaming that our home is there. 
Though the shadowy gates of Even 
Shut out earth, they open heaven, 
Where the soul would fain abide 

In the holy Eventide. 








From the Edinburgh Review. | lasting struggle of repression, as the Turks doon 
Geschichte des Oestreichischen Hofs und Adels, 


und der Oestreichischen Diplomatie, (His- 
tory of the Austrian Court, Nobility, and place and nation. 
Diplomacy.) By Dr. Epwarp Veuse (form- 
ing part of a series of Histories of the Ger-} maxims — the alors comme alors of Kaunitz, 
man Courts since the Reformation.) Ten} the aprés nous le déluge of Metternich —all 


Parts. Hamburg: 1852. 


A necent Swiss traveller describes a village | that what exists is provisional only, while to 
in the Grison country, situated on the slope | attempt to fashion the unknown future out of 
of a great mountain, of which the strata) the present is but the hopeless task of a vis- 
shelve in the direction of the place. Huge|ionary. Yet the empire subsists meanwhile, 
crags directly overhanging the village, and| and gives every now and then ample proof 
mussy enough to sweep the whole of it into| that its institutions, whatever their real 
the torrent below, have become separated | strength may be, possess at least a superficial 
from the main body of the mountain in the | vigor e 
course of ages by great fissures, and now} invasion, and to reconsolidate the fabric after - 
scarcely adhere to it. When they give way, —ey shocks from within. 
the village must perish ; it is only a question} 
of time, and the catastrophe may happen any | ing volumes before us as throwing any peculiar 
day. For years past, engineers have been | and direct light on these great questions of the 
sent from time to time to measure the width ~-. But they form a compilation which the 
of the fissures, and report thém constantly | political inquirer will find useful no less than 
increasing. ‘The villagers for more than one | the antiquarian, and contain a world of anec- 
guane have been fully aware of their dotic talk, industriously collected from all 

nger; subscriptions have been once or| kinds of sources, trustworthy and otherwise, 
twice opened in the cantons and in Germany | combined in German fashion with a very pains- 
to enable them to remove; yet they live on| taking register of the official history of the 
in their doomed dwellings from year to year,| Austrian monarchy ; its succession of ininis- 
fortified against the ultimate certainty and| ters, diplomatists, and pedigrees and vicissi- 
daily probability of destruction by the com-| tudes of its noble families, from the reign of 
invn sentiment — things may last their time | Maximilian down to the present time. 


and longer. 


It is needless to say how much of this| European monarchies —those of Russia, 
popular fatalism is exhibited in the habitual | Prussia, and Great Britain, showing a con- 
acquiescence of modern society in the politi- | stant and se increase of power; that 
cal institutions under which it lives. The|of France a ste 
cracks and crevices in the mountain which | followed by a s ry period —that of 
overhangs our old privilege-founded European | Austria (separating her history as far as 
system are constantly sounded by explorers, | possible from that of the Germanic Empire 
and their reports are never very reassuring ; | With which she wasso long connected) exhibits 
we are more and more convinced of the inse-| several remarkable alternations of advance 
curity of thrones and commonwealths, and| and decline. The first military monarchy of 
political sagacity wholly fails to reveal to us| Austria was that founded by Maximilian and 


the manner of their reconstruction. 


live on in a kind of provisional safety, recon- | of power after the battle of Mihlberg in 1547. 
ciled to the constant neighborhood of dangers The lanzknechts of Maximilian, the Austrian 
against which, apparently, we can no better | heavy cavalry, and the ** hussars”’ of Hungary 
guard ourselves than the villagers can pre- (first known by, that name in Germany dur- 
vent the fall of their rocks. And certainly| ing the campaign of Miihlberg), had tri- 
no existing portion of that system more fre-| umphed in turn over the French in Italy, the 
quently reminds us of the case of our Grison| Turks in the East, and the Swabians and 
villagers, than the fabric of the Austrian| Saxons at home. And the monarchy which 
Empire ; an edifice raised by a succession of | they upheld was, as it were, the first offsprin 
accidents, on the surface of a mass destitute | of the medizeval chaos — briliant in youthful 
of all the ordinary political principles of | strength, confident in its destinies, animated 
cohesion, and doomed fur generations past, 
by seers of all political sects, to speedy de- improvement. 
struction. Yet the fatalist principle seems to 
prevail there as elsewhere. Its statesmen live| the political storms which arose from the 

on, not as disbelieving in the destiny predicted Reformation. Charles the Fifth, in an evil 

to them, but as conscious of inability toescape | hour for the immediate fortunes of himeelf 

from it. They look on the revolutionary | and his race, had, after much wavering, cast 
enemies with whom they maintain their ever-| his sword into the balance on the side of the 
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fey 








the yellow- haired Russians — as those who are 
destined, sooner or later, to take away their 
Their rules of conduct, 
their professed principles, even their favorite 





























seem to indicate the thorough consciousness 
































vigor and tenacity sufficient to repel outward 














e do not mean to recommend the gossip- 

































































Unlike the fortunes of the other great 

















increase for centuries 





























Yet we | Charles the Fifth, which attained its height 















































at once by the fire of old chivalry and modern 











ut all its fair prospects were overcast by 
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old religion. His hereditary subjects are still 
under the strong influence of early Protestant- 
ism. The reigns of Ferdinand [., Maximilian 
IL, (regarded by many as himself a secret 
Protestant), Rudolph II., and Matthias 
(1556-1619), were, regarded from a general 
point of view, nothing but a continued and 
unsuccessful struggle against religious and 
secular innovation. In that struggle the first 
military monarchy of Austria was broken 
down ; the central authority reduced to the 
narrowest limits. Throughout her German 
provinces (not to mention the endless com- 
plication of Hungarian affairs), confederacies 
of Lutheran nobles, burghers, and peasants 
encroached with increasing boldness on the 
shrunken prerogatives of the crown. 

Many of our readers will remember how 
much light the German historian Ranke has 
recently thrown on that comparatively ob- 
scure and unnoticed field of history, the 
Protestant conversion and Catholic reconver- 
sion of Austria. Dr. Vehse’s third and fourth 
volumes add ample anecdotic matter to the 
more general statements of that philosophical 
writer. He shows in detail the rapidity and 
heartiness with which the Austrian nobility 
and townsfolk, in the several German prov- 
inces, embraced the Reformation. ven 


among the peasantry the old religion found 
it difficult to hold its own against the ardent 


incursions of the reformed preachers. It is 
common enough to speak of unchangeable 
traits in national and local character. But 
the fact is, that great revolutions will in 
some rare cases as completely transform the 
character of a people in two or three genera- 
tions, as if it had been exterminated, and a 
new one substituted forit. ‘Those who best 
know what the population of Vienna now is, 
will find it the most difficult to realize the 
fact, that the ancestors of her burghers of the 
present day were those who went out, by tens 
of thousands, an armed civic militia, to 
listen to the.sermons of the Calvinist Opitz, 
and who plunged into the Flacian controversy 
on ‘* irreversible decrees” with all the zeal of 
a Scottish hill congregation. The change 
from what the fathers were to what the 
children have since become, was wrought in 
a few yeirs by the determined, uncompro- 
mising, root-and-branch industry of the 
Jesuits. About the merits of that change 
men will never be agreed, until it is settled 
whether Thought, with its concomitant con- 
troversial turbulence, be or be not better than 
thoughtlessness, dividing its leisure hours 
between superstition and dissipation. 

At the end of the sixteenth century it was 
said that in all Austria Proper only five 
noble landed families, in Carinthia seven, in 
Styria one, remained Catholic, or, according 
to Hormayr, in all the hereditary states only 
thirty. When Ferdinand IL., then Duke of 
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Styria, kept Easter, 1596, at Gratz, he was 
almost the only individual there who followed 
the Catholic rite; the whole town had he- 
come Protestant. A little more, and the 
triumph of the Reformation would have been 
complete from the Bultic to the Adriatic. 
Theological divisions, and the rapacity of 
Protestant nobles, began its defeat; but few 
secondary causes more contributed than the 
inflexible character of Ferdinand himself, 
who never stinted until he bad trampled it 
out in blood im all the German provinces of 
Austria. Its ebb was as rapid as its flow 
had been. Easter 1626, just thirty years 
after the time above mentioned, was ap- 
pointed by Ferdinand as the latest term at 
which Protestant worship could be tolerated 
in Upper Austria, its last stronghold. Eighty 
thousand peasants took up arms in their 
despair. Pappenheim, who suppressed their 
revolt, declared that even he, the ferocious 
soldier of the Thirty Years’ War, ‘‘ had never 
in his life seén such wild fury as that with 
which the Boors, singing psalms, or with the 
frightful war-cry, 
Weil’s gilt die Steel’ und auch das Blut, 
So geb’ uns Gott den Heldenmuch, 


rushed on his cavalry, pulled them from their 
horses, and set on them with pikes, clubs, and 
morgensterns.’”’ The slaughtered peasants 
sleep under a green hillock on the shore of the 
Traun See; a few scattered mountain com- 
munes in the neighborhood still retain their 
faith ; but, substantially, the ‘* evangelical”’ 
cause perished with them in the Danubian 
rovinces of Austria, Its fate in Bohemia is 
tter known, being more connected with the 
leading events of European history. On that 
occasion, as on subsequent ones, the monarchy 
of the Hapsburgs was rescued from internal 
dissolution by the effort which it made to 
resist outward violence; by the encroach- 
ments of the Elector Palatine, the Catholic 
reaction which followed, and the Thirty Years’ 
War. The reigns of Ferdinand II., and III. 
(1619-1657) comprise this period of flow in 
the fortunes of their house, and the establish- 
ment of what the historical student may re- 
gard as the second military monarchy of 
Austria, under the banners of Tilly, Wallen- 
stein, and Piccolomini. 

It was an era of almost unequalled misery 
to a large portion of Christendom. It seemed 
as if the ordinary restraints of civilized war- 
fare had become obsolete, and the combatants 
were bent on destroying all that neither could 
finally wrest from the other. The populous 
North became a desert ; we can scarcely be- 
lieve, what some writers seriously allege, that 
the whole population of Germany, East of the 
Rhine, sank dari the Thirty Years’ War from 
sixteen to four millions; but never bad any 
Christian kingdom presented such an aspect 
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of desolation, since the age of the Huns 


We read of cultivated provinces relapsing into |re-baptism, the heads of both having once 
forest ; cities which had shrunken until the | been Lutheran. 
houses of whole deserted quarters were burnt 








.; among the names which underwent this fiery 


But the greater portion are 
sprung from new men — men who rose, in the 


for fire-wood by the scanty inhabitants of the | troublesome times, from the ranks of the lower 
remainder. Men began, in their despair, to| gentry by acquiring confiscated Fe, _— 


cease from those common labors on which the | strangers from various parts of 


urope, fol- 


maintenance of society depends. To the |lowersofthe Austrian courtandcamp. Thus, 
starving remnant of mankind which listened | in Bohemia alone, we find the houses of Col- 
to the trumpeters proclaiming the peace of |loredo, Piccolomini, Gallas, Isolani, derived 


Westphalia, the name of peace was almost | from Italy; Maradas and Verdu 


BO from 


unknown except in their prayers, but it con- | Spain ; Bucquoy, from the Netherlands ; many 
veyed the idea of blessings for which they | from different German states. ‘The history of 
were only too ready to sacrifice, not only the | the greater family of Schwarzenberg presents 
independence for which their fathers had|a singular instance of postliminium. They 
striven, but the customary rights of earlier | are originally Bohemian ; their Sclavish name 
generations. ——a resistance to the|is Czernahora. Driven out by the Hussites 


implacable reaction con 


ucted by the Jesuits, | in the fifteenth century, they settled in Fran- 


was impossible alike in church and state.|conia, and after various migrations returned 

Not only was the spirit of opposition extin-|to their own country in the Thirty Years’ 

guished, but all that was — and distin- | War, to obtain an enormous share of the rebel 
c 


guished among the reca 


itrants was extir-}confiscations. So at least says Dr. Vehse. 


ney The princes of the House of Haps-| We believe the family genealogists make out 
urg, after the peace of Westphalia, reigned | a Franconian origin, and discourse of certain 
over a new country, a new aristocracy, church, | kings of the Allemanni, But family trees, 


and army. 


Against the nobility, in particular, the 


says the cynical antiquary, Baron Hormayr, 
grow in Austria like poplars. 


watchword of the counter-reformation was in-} ‘To complete this brief sketch of Austrian 
deed ‘* Thorough.” The old families of Aus- | noblesse, we may add that, according to our 
tria, Styria, Bohemia, and Moravia, became | author, their titles of nobility are very modern. 


almost extinct. The great majority, as we 


The first Austrian prince was a Lichtenstein 


have seen, were Lutherans ; and, apparently, | (1608); and few, if any, existing titles of 


were either not to be won back to the Church, 
or conversion was not enough to save them. 
The really old Austrian names — those of the 


Count, seem to have an earlier origin. 
We have entered at some length into this 
chapter of pedigrees, because, in truth, the 


indigenous chivalry of the Danubian valley — | anti-national character of much of the Aus- 
Kihnring, Eytring, Thonradtel, Hoffmann, | trian nobility, its modern awd superficial con- 
Hofkirchen, Bucheim, Stein von Schwartzenau | nection with the soil, seem to have been among 
— appear no more from that time in history, | the causes which have prevented its combina- 


The neighboring counties soon became full of 


exiles, who had made their way out of polit- | wealthy and numerous as it is, an 


ical or religious persecutions with such pro 
erty as they could save from the wreck. 


Friedrich von Roggendorf, one of the family | phalia. 


of the hereditary High Stewards of Austria, 
was promised ‘* mercy”’ by Ferdinand, if he 
would return home. ‘ Which mercy?’ he 
asked. —‘* Bohemian mercy!—Head off. 
Moravian? — Imprisonment for life. Aus- 
trian ‘ — Confiscation.” 

Hence a greater change took place in the 
proprietary body of the German-Austrian 
oon in the seventeenth century, than 

as been the case in any other modern state 
except Ireland. ‘heir present land nobil- 
ity may be regarded, like that of Ireland, 
as in great measure a body established in its 
estates by conquest, and enriched by confisca- 
tion. Few comparatively are descended from 
the small minority which remained Catholic 
throughout — that of the Princes Lobkowitz, 
we believe, is among the number. The an- 
cestors of some were re-converted from Prot- 
estantism ; Lichtenstein and Esterhazy are 





tion for national purposes, and _ it, 
great as 
its privileges once were, in close dependence 
on the court, ever since the peace of West- 
Thus the new monarchy of the latter 
apsburgs much more nearly approached the 
character of despotism (except in Hungary, 
the history of which is throughout to be 
viewed apart) than that of Charles V. It 
was moderated rather by the inherent weak- 
ness of the central authority, the inert strength 
of local usages and local corporations, than by 
any spirit of independence existing either 
umong nobles or people. Such as it was, its 
culminating period was short ; its decay, like 
that of the imperial race itself, slow but un- 
checked. 
The reigns of Leopold I., Joseph I., and 
Charles VI. (1657-1740), comprise this latter 
eriod — the last age of the male line of the 
apsburgs— which may, on the whole, be 
regarded as one of progressive decline. The 
Jesuits remained all powerful through most 
of it; but their rule had lost its energy for 
lack of serious opposition ; the spiritual man- - 
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agers of Austria degenerated into a feeble 
council of ancients, devoted to those endless 
and trifling intrigues of which inferior minds 
conceive state-craft to consist. Nowhere did 
the Perrticken-Zeit, the age of periwigs, ex- 
hibit so much of its characteristic formality, 
deadness and absurdity, as in Austria. A 
tendency towards Oriental state and prostra- 
tion, unknown to the freer sixteenth century, 
overspread everything. The monotonous se- 
clusion of the monarch, the passive obedience 
of the people, the ubiquitous bastinado by 
which that obedience was enforced, all par- 
took of the Asiatic character. Between its 
etiquette and its devotions, Vienna was utterly 
intulerable to foreigners bred in a kindlier 
atmosphere. ‘J’avoue,” says the Duc de 
Richelieu in 1726, ** que si j'avois connu la vie 
que méne ici un Ambassadeur, rien dans la 
nature ne m’aurait déterminé 4 accepter cette 
ambassade. II faudrait la santé d’un Capucin 
robuste pour en supporter les fatigues.’? And 
no wonder ; for the libertine duke complains 
of having spent aay one hundred hours in 
church, by the side of the emperor, between 
Palm Sunday and Easter Thursday. If such 
was the purgatory endured by ambassadors, 
the sufferings of the sovereign himself may be 
imagined. He must often have felt, what the 
late simple-hearted Emperor Ferdinand ex- 
pressed after his abdication, ‘‘ We know that 
we made our subjects happy; but it was the 
‘life of adog!” Life at court was reduced to 
oné long, tedious ceremonial ; life at Vienna, 
and in the provinces, was coarse and insipid. 
The reader will recollect Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s brief, but effective sketches of this 
society ; and he will derive similar impres- 
sions from the Memoirs of the Saxon Baron 
Pollnitz, cited, with many other authorities, 
in Dr. Vehse’s amusing chapters on ‘ the 
Condition of the Court of Vienna under the 
last Hapsburgs.”’ 
The army degenerated no less than the 
civil government. The blood-cemented fab- 
ric of the second military monarchy of Austria 
gave way by internal decline. The victories 
of Eugene scarcely form a brief exception ; 
indeed, the Austrian troops formed only a 
contingent in the aloes | or allied armies 
which he commanded. At the death of 
‘Charles VI., in 1740, the army had dwindled 
to less than 50,000 effective men, scattered 
over Europe from Ostend to Belgrade, and 
from Breslau to Milan. 
The male line of the Hapsburgs died out in 

its degeneracy, in Austria asin Spain. But 
in the former country its power passed to a 


t 
t 


young and brilliant princess, Maria Theresa 
(we prefer the popular spelling to the German 
form, Theresia), whose mother, the beautiful 
Elizabeth of Brunswick — die weisse Liesel, as 
her husband used to call her—born of a 
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her marriage with Charles VI., a new element 
into the stagnant ichor of his ancient race. 
Austria was saved in 1740, as in 1620, and 
as in 1848,by the very rapacity of her neigh- 
bors, eager to anticipate the moment of her 
expected dissolution. 
which greeted the accession of the persecuted 
Queen of Hungary, her own unconquerable 
spirit, the Hungarian “ insurrection,” the 
great feats of the war of succession, are mat- 
ters of too notorious history to need more 


The sudden enthusiasm 


han an allusion, But those who recount 
hem have passed over almost in silence the 


great blot on the early part of the empress- 


d 


country’s history, in the merciless revenge 
which she took on subjects whose crime, at 
the worst, was a negative one. 
Austrian government has obtained gentler 
treatment from history than it deserved, in 
this instance as in that of the religious cruel- 
ties of the former century, from the compara- 
tive obscurity of its internal annals; while 
the memory of far inferior excesses, committed 


b 
the 


more severity. 
have vied in preserving the recollection of the 


ueen’s reign — her recurrence to the prece- 
ents of the worst and bloodiest period of her 


In fact, the 


powers whose actions were more open to 
light of day, has been branded with much 
Thus history and romance 


unishment of the Scottish Jacobites in 1746. 
‘ew have ever heard of the ‘‘ bloody assizes”’ 


of Prague in 1743, held on subjects who had 
never taken up arms against their sovereign, 
and whose only crime was a passive submis- 
sion to the Bavarian claim of succession, 


grounded on the will of one of her predeces- 
sors. Not to speak of banishments and con- 
fiscations, some of the higher classes ‘* were 
condemned to cruel deaths, some to torture 
and degradation, some to sweep the streets in 
opere publico, some to daily hard labor in the 
bridewell with ordinary flagellation, others to 
imprisonment for life.’” Twenty-one persons 
— their names unknown to history —are said 
to have perished by secret execution. One 
ancient family, that of Wrtby, is sup to 
have been exterminated on this occasion; for 
the registers of the Hof-Commission never 
gave up their dark secrets. It is only known 
that the Wrtbys did not reappear from im- 
prisonment, and that their hereditary office | 
of treasurer, and their estates, passed to the 
family of Lobkowitz. At Maria Theresa’s 
coronation, a priest brought before her “* more 
than fifty little children and pregnant wives 
of those who had been imprisoned by the 
Hof-Commission, who with shrieks and tears 
implored pardon for them in the name of 
God’s mercy, and of the native clemency and 
moderation of their gracious sovereign.” 
a vii. 165.) Their petition was re- 


To recount such things of a masculine ruler 





house distinguished for ability, had infused, by 





would be to pronounce him a tyrant of the 
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worst description. It would be unjust so to 
decide of Maria Theresa, even in the first 
flush of her blood-bought triumph. She was 
in all things very woman; and in this in- 
tensity of the qualities of her sex much of the 
secret of her greatness lay. Her vindictive- 
ness, also, was feminine, passionate, not im- 
placable. Vehse has done her in this respect 
no more than justice, if his portrait does on 
the whole betray some symptoms of the popu- 
lar idolatry of her name. 





Maria Theresa’s voice was clear, her speech 
rapid, accompanied with much and lively ges- 
ture ; the fieriest expression in every movement, 
mitigated only by that lofty dignity which never 
deserted her, even in her fits of involuntary ill- 
humor or easily-roused anger. Of pure sanguine 
temperament, she was very excitable, easily pro- 
voked, but pacified at once, especially when 
mere mistakes had been committed ; and ready 
to recompense with overflowing munificence 
wherever she felt that she had gone beyond the 
right limits in her anger ; for she was just, and 
even painfully conscientious. It was only nec- 
essary to persuade her of the injustice of a pro- 
ject, however advantageous to herself, and she 
let it drop immediately, and disliked even to 
hear it mentioned afterwards. — (Vol. vi., p. 
329.) 


It seems strange to award the last praise to 
the divider of Poland; yet it is not un- 
deserved. It is known that she consented to 
that measure when her energy was enfeebled 
by disease, under the pressing influence of 
Reunite, and as it should seem under the fear 
of anorthern league against her. But she 
wrote under Kaunitz'’s minute the memorable 
words :— 


‘© Placet, since so many great and learned 
men will have it so ; but when I have long been 
dead, men will learn the consequences of this 
violation of all that has hitherto been regarded 
as just and holy.’’ . « ‘LT observe well,’’ 
she added, in another scrap of paper, still pre- 
served, ‘* that Iam left alone, and no longer en 
vigueur; therefore, [ let things take their course, 
though to my deep sorrow.”’ 

Like all great spirits (Vhese proceeds), she 
was enthusiastic in love and friendship. Who- 
ever was loved by her became the entire posses- 
sor of her affection. The feeling of gratitude 
was in her unusually strong ; she never forgot 
the slightest service, or most trivial mark of 
attachment. The Hungarians, who had rescued 
her at the outset of her reign, were among the 
last thoughts which occupied her death-bed ; nor 
did she ever forget that the Turks had abstained 
from turning her extremity on that occasion to 
their advantage. She was, whenever 


there was occasion for it, heroic in demeanor, 
clear in judgment, consistent in conduct. Of 
humor, and the genial, jovial temperament of 
her ancestor Rudolf, she possessed nothing what- 
ever. Yet she was always cheerful, and, in her 
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most threatening vicissitudes of fortune dis- 
turbed her outward composure but little. Im- 
patient apprehensiveness was an ingredient alto- 


gether foreign from her thoroughly princely 
blood. 








The household virtues of correct life and 
family affection in great princes have become, 
fortunately, matter of rather common-place 
encomium at the present day ; it was not so 
in Maria Theresa’s ; and her conduct in these 
respects contrasted nobly with that of the 
crowned profligates of her sex who succeeded 
each other on the neighboring throne of 
Russia. Young and beautiful, amidst all the 
vice of a corrupt age, and all the temptation 
to uncontrolled indulgence which the world’s 
ready acquiescence or approval could have 
afforded, she was preserved at once by strong 
religious principle, and by that passionate, 
imaginative attachment which women of her 
temperament can often bring themselves to 
feel for a handsome, -natured, rakish, 
povocurante husband, with not one tittle of 
their own heart or intellect, and who loves 
them but 


A little better than his horse, a little dearer than 
his hound. 


The married life of Maria Theresa and 
Francis of Lorraine should be portrayed by 
the hand—a great deal too cunning in 
such di eable delineation — which has 
described for us the ménage of Lady Castle- 
wood and her profligate of a viscount. We 
should, however, do the Emperor Francis in- 
justice by too close a comparison, Though 
80 ill-educated that he could hardly read or 
write, his unaffected good sense and amiable 
character made him one of the most attractive 

rsons of his age ; and irresistible, it seems, 
y many besides his empress. She was 
ready to sacrifice all and everything for him, 
save power, the darling of her life, which 
even conjugal endearment could not win from 
her. She could bear no partner on the 
throne, and Francis had not the force of 
character _ from her the cherished pos- 
session. uced to unwilling insignificance, 
yet disagreeably conscious of his own unfit- 
ness, even if allowed, to take any real share 
in the government of his realm, he became, 
as his son Joseph II. described him, ‘‘ an 
idler, surrounded by flatterers.’’ ‘* Be warned 
by me,” said the empress, in a fit of confi- 
dence to her reader, Madame Greiner, ‘‘ and 
never marry a man who has nothing to do.”’ 

It was a natural consequence that she 
plagued his life out with jealousy. She tried 
to get rid of all the pretty aristocratic faces 
which might tempt the eyes of her sauntering 
consort, Like her great English prototype 
Elizabeth, though from a very different devel- 
opment of character, she got, by degrees, to 





youth, a lover of amusement and festivity. The 


detest gallantry and flirtation, and all that 
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could recall to her mind the ay of marital 
nature. ‘ Elle voudrait,” says the Prussian 
envoy, Count Podewils, in 1747, ** par le méme 
rincipe bannir toute galanterie de la cour. 
lie voudrait faire un ménage bourgeois.’’ 
The effect even survived the cause, and Maria 
Theresa’s close and conventual watchfulness 
over the morals of her court and metropolis, 
after her husband’s death, became by no 
means the most dignified feature in her 
administration. ‘* The thought,” says Vehse, 
‘* incessantly accompanied her, that it was 
her duty, as the first of her sex, to protect its 
morals and dignity.’’ Some of the conse- 
quences of this notion, the secret drawing- 
room inquisition or ‘ Sitten-gericht,” the 
** Keuschheits-Commission,’’ and the like, 
might furnish a ludicrous commentary on the 
results of such imperial fancies. 

But if Maria Theresa did little but mischief 
by this meddling, there can be no doubt of 
the immense effect for good of her imperial 
example. Every one conversant with the 
history of our country has done justice to the 
influence of the domestic life of George IIT. 
on its moral progress; even higher merit of 
the same order was due to Maria Theresa, in 
less auspicious times. It is not too much to 
say, that by the proof which she gave that 
beauty, and grace, and enthusiasm, the love 
of caisson and the love of power, and 
every other quality of the queenly lady, were 
compatible, not only with high religious 
views, but with a strict and religious life, she 
greatly raised, in Germany, the dignity of 

er sex, and its appreciation by the other, 
and counteracted successfully the evil influ- 
ences which radiated from that seat of cold 
and cynical profligacy, the court of her victo- 
rious neighbor Frederick. Perhaps the 
greater directness of the influence of that 
example on the female half of her court, pro- 
duced the result so frequently observed on by 
Sir R. Keith in his correspondence — that the 
ladies of Vienna were far superior, in point 
of cultivation and intellect, to the men. 

It must be added to this part of her por- 
trait, that even injuries on the tenderest 
point neither affected her constitutional mag- 
nanimity, nor her constant attachment. 
When the remains of her husband were at 
Hall on the Inn, waiting for conveyance to 
Vienna after his sudden death at Innspruck, 
she appeared in public for the first time. 
Alone in a corner of the room, in deep mourn- 
ing, and avoided by all, stood the last object 
of his too notorious admiration, the beautiful 
princess Heinrich yon Auersperg. The em- 
= — at once from the circle and took 

er by the hand: ** We have indeed both 
lost much, meine Liebe.”” And from that day 
she took the princess under her protection.* 


* Some ingenuous German speculator has con- 
jectured that the personage called “the German 





Maria Theresa survived her husband fifteen 
years, living amid the emblems of perpetual 
mourning. She shut herself up on the 
eighteenth of every month, and the whole of 
every August, the day and month of his 
death. As her life drew near its end, she 
a“ many days at times in the funeral 
chapel, before the picture of her husband, 
taken as he lay in his coffin; and her last 
words, well understood by those around her, 
were, ‘‘ I come to thee.’’ 

But perhaps the empress’ maternal virtues 
constituted a higher diien on the affections 
of the good-humored Viennese than even her 
conjugal. Who can estimate the value, for 
the promotion of loyalty, of those sympathies 
of the nursery and the school-room which so 
irresistibly attach the most influential half of 
mankind! The happy mother of sixteen 
little archdukes and archduchesses, absorbed 
in the endless details of their teething, wean- 
ing, and education, possessed a source of 
innocent popularity which her good-natured 
and somewhat gossiping disposition rendered 
still more efficacious. She lived, so to speak, 
in public, and made all Vienna and all 
Austria as far as she could the confidantes of 
her maternal pleasures and anxieties. There 
was no loss of dignity or refinement to be 
hazarded by such condescension as this ; 
least of all in a country where the romance 
of life, and its commonest domestic details, 
have always been linked together more closely 
than elsewhere ; where heroines are still said 
to effect their conquests while cutting slices 
of bread and butter, and sentiment to find its 
favorite lodging in the store-room. When 
the news arrived of the birth of her grand- 
son (afterwards Francis the Second) in 1768, 
she hurried off to the opera, where she had 
not been for a long time, in most domestic 
dishabille, leant over the ledge of the box, and 
called to her neighbors loud enough for the 
information of the whole house, ‘* Poldel’’ 
(Leopold) ‘* has got a boy, and on my wed- 
ding-day too ; is not that gallant?”’ Pit and 
boxes were electrified. 

Yet though Maria Theresa was the homeli- 
est and most natural of mothers, so long as 
she could keep her children under her wing, 
her affection was ever subordinate to the 
fatal ‘* Ragion di Stato,”’ to that political 
og which was the great object of her 
ife. She never understood the noble charac- 
ter of her son Joseph, her ‘*‘ Starrkopf,” as 
she called him. The bigotry of his education 
made him reserved and suspicious, while its 
pedantry rendered hin ill-informed ;* and by 


princess,”” whose mysterious discovery under a 
haystack near Bristol occupied the lovers of the 
marvellous in 1780, was a daughter of Francis I. 
by this lady. : 

* It is distressing to think of the sufferings the 
young philosopher must have undergone at the 
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her obstinate refusal to part with one atom 
of her power to him, though nominally asso- 
ciated with her and already advanced in 
middle age when she died, she made his love 
of reform, which would have found a thousand 
useful vents, ferment within him to a danger- 
ous revolutionary passion. Her beloved 
daughters were sacrificed one by one to state 
convenience, Three of them in turn were 
destined for the royal wretchedness of union 
with Ferdinand of Naples ; two were rescued 
from the honor by death. ‘Je regarde la 
pauvre Joséphe’’ (she said of the favorite 
among them), ‘‘comme un sacrifice de poli- 
tique ; pourvu qu’elle fasse son devoir envers 
Dieu et son époux, et qu’elle fasse son salut, 
dit-elle méme étre malheureuse, je serai con- 
tente.’? In an evil day for the Neapolitan 
people and for humanity, Josepha was re- 
laced by Caroline in the contract with the 
Leman king, who received his Austrian 
princesses fresh and fresh, as they were 
served up, with perfect indifference. A 
courtier asked him how he liked the bride? 
‘s Dorme come un’ ammazzata, e suda ‘come 
un porco,’’ was the polite reply. But Maria 
Theresa’s darling wish was fulfilled, when 
her youngest daughter was summoned to the 
proudest and apparently the happiest of 
unions which affection or policy could have 
desired —the brightest and most cloudless 
morning which ever belied its promise. 

As wus in natural accordance with a do- 
mestic character of this description, affability 
and ease, the favorite Gutmuthigheit of her 
country — something compounded of good 
nature and good humor — were among the 
chief charms of Maria Theresa’s disposition, 
and the chief secrets of her influence. It 
seemed strange that one who appeared to the 
world wrapt in the stateliest etiquette, and 
who was, moreover, everywhere regarded as 
a punctilious assertor of her rights and dignity, 
should be at the same time so accessible to 
those about her, and so little excited by 
trifling neglect or even affront ; but so it was. 
Even the weakness which Wraxall remarks 
in her, of believing too readily the stories 
which found their way to her private ear, and 


hand of his well-meaning instructors. The 
history of the Austrian Empire was written on 
purpose for him, in fifteen folio volumes. Some 
judgment of its character may be formed from 
what Mailath says of the Hungarian division, 
written by a patriotic canon, in which twice as 
much space was allotted to the Huns and Avars 
as to events after the succession of the House of 
Hapsburg. One result on Joseph’s mind, among 
others, was a great distaste for the acquisition of 
positive knowledge, usually the branch in which 
sovereigns of any education have shone the most ; 
insomuch that there was some truth in Frederick’s 
remark, that though always learning, he knew 
nothing. His fancy was full of ideas, his memory 
barren of facts 


taking partial views in consequence, arose 
out of the same disposition. ‘The liberties 
which were sometimes taken with so mighty 
an empress, and in public too, seem surpris- 
ing. The young Prince Christian von Low- 
enstein was banished on one occcasion from 
court for some excess. He appeared there 
the next day notwithstanding. ‘I'he empress 
had him brought before her to give account 
of his audacity. ‘‘ At Berlin,’’ was his 
answer, ‘‘an order is given only once, but at 
Vienna you must speak three times before a 
thing is done.*’ The empress smiled, and 
the order was withdrawn. In her zeal for 
correcting the morals of her people, she one 
day commenced an address to her great 
minister, Kaunitz, as he attended in, her 
cabinet, on the subject of his extravagances. 
** Je ferai observer 4S. M.,’’ was his reply, 
‘*que je suis venu ici pour lui parler de ses 
affaires, et non des miennes.”’ ‘The imperial 
lecturer was silenced at once. 

This kind of —. disposition in 
trifles, coupled with stubbornness in essen- 
tials, was far from unsuccessful, as in coun- 
tries requiring stronger management it might 
have been. It suited the character of the 
German-Austrians, the courtiers and court 
aristocracy, the townsfolk of Vienna, the 

ublic under whose immediate observation 
Maria Theresa had chiefly to act her forty 
ears’ part. Like Elizabeth’s courtier, Lord 

unsdon, “‘ nati sunt exsalice, nonex quercu.”” 
Good temper, yieldingness, a habit of bowing 
to adverse fortune, and tuking defeat and op- 
pression with a kind of simple resignation, 
have always characterized them among the 
nations of Europe. During the endless re- 
verses of the Silesian and Seven Years’ Wars, 
empress, army, and citizens seemed to vie with 
each other in this half-comic submission to 
destiny, and mutual forgiveness of faults and 
weaknesses, as Sganarelle and Pantaloon take 
their thrashings on the theatre. Witness the 
trait which tickled Horace Walpole’s fancy 
so much that he perpetually quotes it, in 
Count Neipperg’s despatch on the defeat at 
Mollwita: ‘* Jo suis faché de dire 4 S. M. 
que son armée a été battue, et tout par la 
faute de son serviteur, Neipperg.’’ Charles 
of Lorraine — the loser of battles, der Schlach- 
tverlierer as he is styled— was never punished 
for his many sins in this line, except by the 
occasional pasquinades of the ve ee] 
wits of Vienna. These fell also to the lot of 
Daun, the Austrian Fabius, who now and 
then won a battle, but invariably went to 
sleep in his quarters for some months after- 
wards. When his wife drove to court after 
one of these feats, she was saluted in the 
street with an universal shower of nightcaps. 
As for the Prussians, they mocked at their 
southern rivals, even in occasional defeat, as - 





the Athenians did at the Boootians. When 
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General Haddick took Berlin, he despatched 
to his gracious sovereign two dozen pair of 
Berlin gloves, stamped with the city arms, by 
way of spolia opima, but he forgot to send a 
file of his grenadiers to superintend the pack- 
ing: when the parcel was opened at Vienna, 
the gloves proved all left-handed ! 

Maria Theresa was doubtless proud, as be- 
came a descendant of so many Caesars; but 
it can hardly be said that pride formed a 
substantial element in her character ; what 
passed for such in public estimation of her, 
was rather love of power and extreme jeal- 
ousy of her authority. Such pride as she 
possessed easily yielded to any suggestion of 
policy. In her anxiety to found the French 
alliance, she demeaned herself so far as to ad- 
dress Madame de Pompadour under her own 
hand as ‘* Madame, ma chére sceur et cousine.”” 
The favorite addressed her playfully in answer 
as ‘‘chére reine.’”” When her husband, the 
jevial Franz, read the letter he threw himself 
on two chairs and laughed till they cracked 
under his weight. ‘‘ What is there to laugh 
at?’ she quietly asked. ‘I have written to 
Farinelli before now.” 

Not only Maria Theresa’s pride, but her 
devotion —a far stronger principle of action 
— was singularly subordinate to her engross- 
ing political zeal and her masculine under- 
standing. Devout she was even to excess ; her 
piety degenerating into a world of scrupulous 
observance and idle questions of conscientious 
casuistry. Ter bigotry made her commit 
many fvolish actions, and not a few unjust 
dnes ; but it scarcely exercised any perceptible 
influence on the general destinies of the empire 
under her sway. Dearly as she loved her 
spiritual teachers, she kept the Priestly £olus 
in general pretty closely confined to his natural 
province of court and chamber influence — illé 
se jactet in auld — excluding him from the wider 
region of politics. And therefore the latest 

vlitical champion of Ultramontanism, Count 
Seohieen. regards her reign as a period 
of persecution to the church. She, the most 
pious sovereign in Europe, was the chief leader 
in the overthrow of the Jesuits. Dr. Vehse 
says that she yielded this puint to Kaunitz 
only after long resistance alene tears, and 
finally, on his giving her proof that a general 
confession made by her to Father Hambacher 
had been taken down in writing, and sent to 
the general of the order. Others affirm that 
she gave way to the direct spiritual injunction 
of the Pope. But the secret history of the 
fall of the Jesuits, after all that has been 
written on it, seems to remain secret still. 

Baron Gleichen says of her, that when at 
the point of death, ‘‘as soon as she had as- 
certained from her physician the* number of 


* According to one story, she authorized. him to 
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hours she had to live, she hastened to receive 
the sacraments ; and this done, she dismissed 
altogether the material objects of her habitual 
devotions, did not even look at the crucifix, 
despatched several affuirs of business, and 
ended her life seated on a sofa in the middle 
of her family.’’ The baron, himself believing 
in nothing but ghosts, magnetism, and alchemy, 
merely cites the story as evidence of the gen- 
eral unreality of religious professions. If there 
be any truth in it, we imagine him to be 
wholly wrong. Such resolute return to her 
ordinary duties was the act of devotion, zn ex- 
tremis, of a noble and most conscientious 
spirit, persuaded that the execution even to 
the last of the great earthly task allotted to it 
was due not to the world only, but to its own 
eternal welfare. 
No picture of Maria Theresa’s reign, how- 
ever slight, would be complete without a sketch 
of the great minister, Von Kaunitz, who man- 
aged her foreign affairs without interruption 
for twenty years, and, nominally, those of her 
son during his whole reign ; and whose influ- 
ence was strongly perceptible in much of her 
internal policy also. The figure of Kaunitz 
is one of those which come out in more definite 
importance as we recede from their times, and 
are better able in some respects to judge of 
them than their contemporaries, since we see 
as great and consistent political schemes what 
the latter only observed in fragments. The 
author of three great political events, the long 
French alliance of Austria, the fall of the 
Jesuits, and (jointly with his northern coad- 
ome of the partition of Poland, cannot pass 
into the oblivion which awaits ordinary pre- 
miers after their day of influence ; although 
none of these three strokes of policy have been, 
strictly speaking, permanent ; for the French 
alliance died with the French Revolution, and 
Austria fell back on her more natural affin- 
ities ; the Jesnits have returned; and the 
a of Poland, though a subsisting fact, 
as turned almost wholly to the profit of 
Russia. 

Kaunitz was a Moravian of a converted 
Protestant family ; an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, that the greatest Austrian statesmen, 
as well as soldiers, have been foreigners. 
There was, however, no national feeling or 
character about him. As a public man, he 
was the servant of a crown, not a country ; 
and in private his affectation of French man- 
ners and predilections was carried to an 
absurd excess. He remained through life a 
coxcomb and petit maitre—a German petit 
maitre, too, who never could, by the most labor 
ous exertions, attain the graces of the native 
article. The French laughed at him, while he 
aped their manners onl language to the ex- 
concerted question. When he asked “ whether 
she wanted lemonade ?”’ she knew that sentence 





give her notice of her approaching end by a pre- 


was passed. 
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tent of purposely speaking their bad German. 
Many strange things are told of him by our 
countrymen, Wraxall and Swinburne ; and 
Dr. Vehse has gleaned his anecdotes from 
their pages as well as from other quarters ; 
but we will ourselves borrow the pen of a 
personal observer, the Baron Von Gleichen, 
whose curious ‘‘ Denkwirdigkeiten’’ were 
published in 1847 under a German title, 
though composed by himself in French. 


Kaunitz was tall and well made, particular in 
his dress, notwithstanding the somewhat ludi- 
crous appearance presented by his five-tailed 
wig ; he was dignified in his bearing, and his 
address was rather stiff and ceremonious. His 
formality of manner, however, sat more easily 
upon him than upon most of the Austrian 
nobles ; for it seemed of right to belong to him, 
and to bear the stamp of a superior mind. 

His usual salutation was merely a nod, but it 
was accompanied by a benevolent smile to his 
friends, and a patronizing air towards others. 
He was kind-hearted, upright, loyal and disin- 
terested, although by no means disinclined to 
receive presents, from different courts, of wine, 
horses, pictures, and other articles which grat- 
ified his taste. He expressed himself in care- 
fully-chosen language, and in a slow, deliberate 
manner. Few men had such an extensive ac- 
quaintance with technical language as he had, 
and he highly appreciated a command of it in 
others. An unusual word of this description 
would win his good opinion as easily as a bon- 
mot would that of the Duke of Choiseul. He 
was well-informed and fond of art, especially of 
ap and patronized artists of every class. 
Je had a great esteem for accomplished crafts- 
men, even in the subordinate branches of handi- 
work, and had a real passion for well-executed 
productions of every kind. Prudent and dis- 
passionate, his excellent judgment and long ex- 
perience well entitled him to the name they won 
for him of the political Nestor oftheage. He was 
happy in possessing a variety of elegant tastes, 
without being under the influence of any one rul- 
ing passion. His friends complained of the cool- 
ness of his partiality to them, but his enemies, on 
the other hand, could accuse him of no harsh or 
vindictive conduct. He would listen with pa- 
tience and attention to the most prolix details, 
and was very full and precise in his replies, but 
he would rarely permit a rejoinder. He was 
singularly sparing of his labor, and seemed often 
to be throwing away his time on dreams and 
trifling occupations, but his real object was to 
save time for thought, and to keep his head clear 
and collected. One of the maxims that he was 
constantly quoting, and which the Emperor 
Joseph might have studied with advantage, was, 
never to do one’s self what another can do for 
one. ‘I would rather tear up paper,’’ he used 
to say, ‘‘than write a line which another per- 
#0n could write as well as myself.”? He was, 
indeed, so sparing of his writing, that his less 
important letters were only signed with a K. 
On the other hand, he made it a rule never to 
leave his office till all the business on hand was 
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despatched. He carried his care of his health 
to the length of egotism. Anxious to keep him- 
self free from every species of annoyance, he 
sacrificed every consideration to his personal 
comfort and convenience. Even in his youth, 
he used to make the Empress Maria Theresa 
allow him to close the window of her apartment 
if he felt it cold, and to wear his cap in her 
presence. In order to keep himself in an equal 
temperature, he carried a great coat and cloak 
in the winter. It was his habit to retire every 
evening at eleven o’clock, and neither the pres- 
ence of an archduke, nor even of the emperor, 
could induce him to put any constraint upon 
himself ; and if he happened to be playing bil- 
liards with the latter, when eleven o’clock 
struck, he would make his obeisance, and leave 
his majesty standing. He hada great aversion 
to scents, and if approached by a ludy who had 
any about her, even though she might be a 
stranger to him, he would accost her bluntly 
with the words, ‘* Allez madame, vous puez.’’ 
He tried to keep death and old age out of his 
thoughts, and would allow no notice to be taken 
of his birthday. In the instructions which he 
wrote with his own hand for his reader, he 
earnestly requested him never to name the 
words death or small-pox in his presence. 

To such a length did he carry his self-esteem, 
that he was accustomed to speak of himself as 
of a third person. The Emperor Joseph had 
caused busts of Marshal Lascy and Prince 
Kaunitz to be made. Under that of the latter 
had been placed a Latin inscription, full of 
magnificent eulogies on the minister. Some one 
praised the excellent style of this inscription in 
his presence, and the prince replied, ‘* I wrote 
it.’’ (It is said of him by Vehse that, if he 
wanted to praise anything very highly, he used 
to say, ‘* Mein Gott, [ could not have done that 
better myself.”?) He was a good judge of 
horses, and was greatly pleased when any one 
admired his performances in his riding-school, 
where he was always to be met with before 
dinner. The English ambassador, Keith, sent 
one of his countrymen there on one occasion, 
charging him to pay the prince the highest 
compliments he could, and to season them as 
strongly as was required for a man already sated 
with praises. The Englishman, who was no 
adept in the art of flattery, hesitating and blush- 
ing, brought out the words, “*O mon prince, 
you are the best rider I ever saw in my life !’” 
‘*T believe [ am,’’ was the only answer he re- 
ceived. 


The death of this singular being was in 
keeping with the rest of his career. He 
lived to the of eighty-four, outlasting two 
generations of his masters, and witnessing the 
French Revolution and reign of Francis II. 
Deaf and doting, he clung to power with 
tenacious jealousy, and they were obliged at 
last to withdraw important papers from his 
cognizance by stratagem. hen, like Achit- 
ophel of old, he saw that his counsel was no 
more followed, he is said to have refused sus- 





tenance and d* -d of exhaustion. 
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With the really greater though less impos- 
ing operations of Maria Theresa’s reign — 
those of reform in the internal administration 
of her states — Kaunitz had only indirectly to 
do. Her ablest counsellor in this department 
was Count Haugwitz, a Silesian, born a 
Protestant subject of Austria, but who 
abandoned his religion and came to Vienna 
when his native province was conquered by 
Frederick. ‘The task of administrative reform 
imposed on her at her accession was indeed 
enormous ; yet there were circumstances 
which rendered it less difficult than might 
have been supposed from its apparent magni- 
tude. We must conceive the Austrian Em- 
o, in 1740, as not so much a state as a 

undle of states under one sovereign —a 
monarchy of the middle ages in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. ‘iach separate state 
had its viceroy or stattholder, its diet, its ad- 
ministration, and a separate branch of the 
Council in Vienna in communication with it. 
There was great pressure of taxation on the 
people, with scarcely any return to the 
treasury ; an army neither regularly equipped 
nor recruited; a crown singularly poor in 
domain lands and private revenues, the re- 
sources of most German sovereigns. There 
was every obstacle which ignorance or apathy 
could oppose to reform; but there was no 
active hostility to it; scarcely any section of 
the people in the hereditary states were in- 
clined or able to make a stand for privilege. 
The inhabitants of the old Austrian provinces 
were docile and manageable. In Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, there was,as we have 
seen, a kind of condottiere-descended nobility 
very slightly rooted in the soil, and leaning 
on the crown for support; and a populace 
tamed into submission by ages of tyranny. 
Where any popular spirit existed, it was but 
the jealousy of rival rights and nationalities, 
holding each other in perpetual check, and 
looking to the crown as the only umpire. 
Accordingly, great as the changes effected by 
her government were, yet, being temperately 


though firmly introduced, we hear little or 
nothing of any difficulty experienced in their 
In a few years the old statthold- 
ership and separate governments were totally 
abolished, and exchanged for a centralized 
system of government from Vienna; a large 
revenue was raised from regular taxation ; 
the largest standing army in Europe recruited 
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find that Maria Theresa meddled with the 
rights of the two former at all. Her dealings 
with her ancient and eccentric kingdom of 
Hungary, too near and powerful a neighbor 
to Vienna to be simply disregarded, were 
throughout very characteristic. In that 
region there was fiery spirit enough, and 
jealous opposition to all increase of the cen- 
tral power; but, on the other hand, there 
were those deep-rooted internal divisions 
which have caused the masses ever to play 
the Austrian game — differences of religion, 
differences of race (the latter not less felt in 
those times than our own, although their 
effect was less appreciated), and the constant, 
suppressed warfare between the popu/us and the 
misera contribuens plebs, the half a million of 
nobles and the million of trampled peasants. 
Above all, there was that organized anarchy 
which the Hungarians then called a constitu- 
tion, which, by maintaining a perpetual con- 
flict of rights, claims and protests, kept all 
internal government at a dead lock, and ren- 
dered recourse to the central power, however 
distasteful, matter of sheer necessity, when 
there was anything really to be done : evenas 
the contending parties in the play must 
have stood forever with their points at each 
others’ throats, had not some one entered to 
bid them, ‘in the queen’s name, drop all 
their swords and daggers.” It was clear 
that, although Hungary could not without 
encountering violent resistance, be so governed 
as to add much to the regular financial or 
military strength of the monarchy, it might at 
least be so governed as to furnish no cause of 
weakness in ordinary times, and a great 
reserve of strength in emergencies, by an 
administration content neither to anticipate 
nor oppose the course of events, and to leave 
‘* progress’’ to take care of itself. The flowers 
of constitutional privilege, the attempt to 
pluck which by force from the national tree 
would draw blood, would fall of themselves, 
like ripe figs into the mouth of the eater, if 
left alone. Such was the general and most 
successful policy of her [lungarian govern- 
ment. She did ‘nil contra legem, multa 
preter legem.’’ She convoked three diets, 
and quarrelled with all of then about internal 
reforms; she then resolved to convoke no 
more, and none met during the last sixteen 

ears of her reign. Nor did she appoint a 

alatine, the ancient mediator between the 


great absolute | crown and nation in Hungary, after the death 
monarchy compacted out of a multitude of 


of Louis Bathyany in 1765. But what the 
nobles had refused to the Plebs, she took 


With the detached portions of the empire} advantage of an apprehended Jacquerie to 


enjoying distinct constitutional rights — the| confer of her own authority. ; 
Netherlands, et — those} ‘* Urbarium’’ — the bill of rights, such as it 
spirit — the | is, of the Hun 


Tyrol, the 
which really possessed a nation 


The famous 


ian peasantry — was simply 


prospect of success was widely different) published by the crown, and not confirmed by 
in the eyes of a prudent sovereign, however|the Diet until many years after her death. 





despotically inclined. Accordingly, we do not| The privileged classes submitted — under per 
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tual protest, of course — to the gentle vio- 
ence which did for them what the esprit de 
corps of the inferior nobility would never have 
allowed them to do for themselves ; and the 
submitted, with similar apathy, to the out 
ual and indirect substitution of the ready, 
active, and helpful subordinates of the execu- 
tive for their own clumsy municipal authori- 
ties. ‘The constitution would have fairly 

one to sleep,” says Mailath, ‘if Maria 
heresa had lived much longer.” 

But the great empress-queen loved the 
Magyars; and that chivalrous race were 
proud of the gracious and accomplished sov- 
ereign, whom they had rescued in her utmost 
necessity ; and this tie between them con- 
tributed even more than policy to the main- 
tenance of her authority. She made her 
favorite friends and gossips of the ladies of 
their aristocracy ; she drew their magnates to 
Vienna by all the attractions of her personal 
influence ; she carried on the Germanizing of 
the nobility, of which stern patriots at times 
complained, by the most quiet and gradual 
means. Only an occasional outbreak of feel- 
ing would betray the intense jealousy with 
which she watched any revival of the old in- 
dependent spirit. An Austrian count, Asper- 
mont, enjoyed large Hungarian estates through 
a female descent from the great Prince of 
Transylvania, Ragoczy. The count’s carriage 
once stuck fast on a journey in the depths of 
a Hungarian cross road. Numbers of peasants 
were passing in their market carts, but they 
remained deaf to all the solicitations of his 
servants for help, and only enjoyed the sight 
At last the 
count got on the roof of his carriage and 
shouted, ** Will you let the grandson of 
Ragoezy be smothered in the mud?” They 
rushed to his assistance at once, and drew 
him out in triumph. Whennext he appeared 
at court, the empress called him before her. 
“Listen to me, Aspermont,; I do not wish 
you to be smothered in the mud; but leave 
alone this nonsense about Ragoczy, or I shall 
oy send you to prison.’’ — (Vol. vii., 
p. 169.) 

Great, however, as were the administrative 
reforms effected under Maria Theresa, it can 
hardly be said that they extended so far as to 
produce any substantial change in the social 
condition of her people. In this t, un- 
discriminating eulogy has done her rather 
more than justice. Little impression was 
made, during her time, on the vast mass of 
barbarism and serfdom which overspread the 
bulk of her empire. Her good dispositions 
towards the inferior classes of her subjects, 
whatever they may have been, found but 
little penctical scope. She was probably very 
willing to make mankind happy under a 
beneficent despotism ; her tendencies, as an 
Austrian writer describes them, with some 
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affectation but some truth, were ‘‘ idyllisch- 
autocratisch ;’’ her fancy may have aspired 
to a pastoral reign among neatly powdered 
holmes after the fashion of Wattrau. 
But the loving mother of the empire knew 
little, face to face, of the sufferings and op- 
pressions of her poorer children. Her legisla- 
tion, in these respects, followed with a lagging 
pace the spirit of the age. She reformed the 
criminal law indeed, but hers was still ‘ ein 
grausames Gesetzbuch,” a savage code ; 
torture was only abolished, even at Vienna, 
in 1776, the law of witcheraft ‘* modified” 
about the same time, justifying the saying 
attributed to Pitt, that Austria ‘“‘is always 
an idea behind the rest of the world.’? What 
she did for the peasants of Hungary has 
already been noticed ; in the German states, 
she went no further than to ameliorate, in 
some respects, the condition of “ leibeigen- 
schaft”’ or personal servitude. 

It was, above all things, the sense of this 
great duty unaccomplished, fermenting in a 
character of strong will and positive judg- 
ment, during twenty years of nominal power 
and real impotence under his mother’s rule, 
which made of Joseph II. what he was, the 
royal comet, travelling with brilliant but 
questionable impetus without the regular 
orbit in which crowned luminaries usually 
revolve. The world has judged this sover- 
eign, the dewpotic precursor of the French 
Revolution, as it usually judges, by success. 
Because he failed, he has become a by-word:; 
had he carried through the great scheme of 
— which he had conceived, he would have 

en regarded as the greatest, and with all 
his abeolutism the most beneficent, sovereign 
who ever swayed the destinies of the human 
race. And had not his early death inter- 
vened, it is difficult to say that a large portion 
of that scheme might not have been realized. 
We cannot safely pronounce on what might 
have been, nor decide whether, as the popular 
notion is, his death rescued him from general 
rebellion, or whether it cut short the career 
of one who was beginning to learn, by experi- 
ence, the right means towards his magnificent 
ends, and who would in a few years more 
have changed much more than the surface of 
European politics and society. 

But, however this may be, we utterly dis- 
claim the test of mere success in the judgment 
of characters such as his. That one bred up 
in an atmosphere of bigotry, court flattery, 
and aristocratic pride, should for years have 
been Seg imself a distinct perception 
and thorough appreciation of the iniquities 
and oppressions wrought under the sun ; that 
he should have realized the depth of popular 
ignorance, the crying injustice of noble priv- 
ileges, the canker of idle monachism, the 
countless sufferings of the enslaved multitude ; 
that he should have formed within his mind 
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the deliberate resolution, these things shall 
not be; they are simply evil, and they shall 
perish, if my power is torn up by the roots 
along with them ; if my own ease and popu- 
larity, and life itself, are shattered to pieces, 
in the encounter with them ; — that he should 
have issued at once to attack these gigantic 
abuses, like Thalaba among the enchanters, 
without —_ or preparation, relying on his 
own aeel right alone, and resolutely cutting 
away his own chance of retreat ;— all this 
amounts, in point of & priori moral probability, 
to little less than a miracle. It were a like- 
lier task for nature to produce another Napo- 
leon than another Joseph II. Yet he ia gen- 
erally passed by with the cursory sentence, 
that he ‘was one who formed vast projects, but 
lacked judgment, tact, and moderation, to put 
them into useful execution. That his com- 

ition did lack these wholesome diluents 
is certain, but it is equally certain that a 
man essed of them to any large amount 
would never have formed such projects at all. 
As well complain of want of judgment, tact, 
and moderation, in Shaw the lifeguardsman at 
Waterloo. 

How many inferior qualities go to make up 
a mind like his — how much there may have 
been of vanity, and desire to astonish, and 
love of power, in his character — a biographi- 
cal analyst may think it his duty to inquire ; 
for our purpose, the purity and loftiness of its 
chief elements dispenses with the duty ofexam- 
ining how much of the ser clay was mixed 
with it. The main springs of his policy were 
a fervent love of mankind, and an intensely 
acute sense of justice; and his chief terrors 
were caused by the excess of these, not by 
any intrusion of baser motives. That philan- 
thropy is a somewhat revolutionary virtue 
we now wellknow; excessive love of justice, 
in a sovereign, is hardly less so. ‘* L’art de 
bouleverser te états (says Pascal) est d’ébran- 
ler les coiitumes établies, en sondant jusque 
dans leur source, pour marquer leur défaut de 
justice ; il faut, diton, recourir aux lois fond- 
amentales et primitives de ]’état, qu’une coi- 
tume injuste abolies, C’est un jeu sir pour 
tout perdre ; rien ne sera juste a cette balance.”’ 
This strong conscientiousness Joseph inherited 
from his mother; but the passion for ideal 
political justice was his own. He carried it 
to a point at which it became not only a 
weakness in the eyes of statesmen, but in 
those of the multitude a positive vice. To 
take an instance which strongly exemplifies 
our meaning ; the popular notion that a sov- 
ereign should only interfere with the sentences 
of criminal courts to remit them, that a 
‘* king’s face should give grace’’ — is insepa- 
rable in feudal Europe from the very idea of 
monarchy. But this one-sided interference 
was revolting to his sense of absolute equity. 
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Russia, so far as we know, who ever assumed, 
as a regular course, the function of increasing 
as well as diminishing the punishments 
awarded by the ordinary tribunals ; and this 
innovation, founded as it was on the strictest 
view of right, was the very first which he 
was compelled by public feeling to ‘With- 
draw. 

Never, assuredly, was so complete a sweep 
made of old institutions and usages, as far as 
mere change of the law could do it, as in the 
five first years of Joseph’s reign. That of the 
French Revolution itself will hardly bear the 
one. especially when regard is had to 
the different genius, and state of preparation, of 
the two communities. It was like the sudden 
change in the locomotion of the same country, 
from the old Eilwagen crawl of four miles an 
hour, without intervening improvements, to 
the speed of the railway. It takes away the 
breath of those accustomed to the bit-by-bit 
proceedings of constitutional countries, to re- 
cite the mere catalogue of Joseph's reforms. 
In the short space of time we have mentioned 
all exclusive rights and privileges were clean 
abolished ; ole, and compulsory feudal 
dues* and services, ceased legally to exist ; all 
men became — before the law under the 
sovereign. All old local constitutions, in- 
cluding that of Hungary, with which his 
mother had dealt so warily, were abolished 
or violently invaded, old provinces obliterated 
from the map, and a division of the whole 
empire into thirteen great departments, with 
a civil administrator (Kreishauptmann) at 
the head of each, substituted. All ecclesias- 
tical dependence on the see of Rome was re- 
moved ; all convents not connected with use- 
ful institutions, such as schools and hospitals, 
suppressed ; universal religious toleration, or 
rather equality, established, except for some 
unlucky deistical sectaries, who instead of 
toleration incurred the Austrian classical 
number of fifty-five ‘‘ Stockpriigel,”’ or blows 
with a stick ; for Joseph, with all his radi- 
calism, was a religious man, and no friend to 
deists. ‘‘I am no divine,’’ he said to the 
professor of theology at Bologna, ‘ but a sol- 
dier; but this aa I know, that there is 
only one road to heaven, and only one doc- 
trine, that of Jesus Christ.”’> Education was 
made national, the press rendered free, the 
old and inveterate ‘‘ unwesen”’ (to use a Ger- 
man word for which we want an equivalent) 
of guilds and corporations in the towns, and 
other restrictions on internal commerce, ut- 


* It was in reference to some change of this 
kind that the Bohemian Count Chotek remop- 
strated and declared that the peasants ought to 
pay, and must be forced to pay. ‘I fancy, dear 
Chotek,”’ Joseph wrote in reply, “that physical 
force is after all on the side of the peasants ; 
if it ever should happen that they will not pay, 
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terly abolished ; the superstructure of ages 
razed down to the very foundation. 

It need not be said, that a great number 
of these changes remained in the form of de- 
erees only, and never attained a practical 
existence. Yet he actually performed much ; 
energetically, but intemperately, and without 
the slightest trace of that politic respect which 
might have been shown for interests injured, 
or feelings wounded, in the process. Regis 
ad exemplar, the subordinates who were in- 
trusted with the execution of the emperor's 
innovating decrees, set to work with a revo- 
lutionary violence which seems scarcely 
credible in a civilized and regular state. 
In fact, much of what we read of the Austrian 
reforms of 1780-1785, resembles the some- 
times grotesque and sometimes terrible 
scenes which took place ten years later in 
France. Convents were ransacked with mer- 
ciless violence, their goods plundered, the 
precious contents of their libraries destroyed 
or scattered ; the bones of the dead disturbed 
by official riflers of the graves, At the Char- 
treuse, at Vienna, the mummied corpse of 
Albert the Wise was ejected from its leaden 
coffin, for the sake of the metal. and lay for 
months exposed to the curiosity and insults 
of the populace. An order was at one time 
issued by Joseph for the conversion of that 
moane f pile, the ancient palace of the 
Hradschin, at Prague, into barracks ; to be 
executed by a given day. Instantly a band 
of Vandals was let loose, to strip it of the 
accumulated relics of centuries. The mys- 
terious treasure chamber of the star-gazing 
Emperor Rudolph was utterly despoiled of its 
renowned antiquarian collections. ‘ The stat- 
ues were sold off; a torso found no purchaser ; 
it was thrown at last out of the window into the 
garden ; an oculist of Vienna, Barth, bought 
it for six ‘ siebzehner.’ It was sold at the 
Congress of Vienna to the crown prince, 
Louis of Bavaria, for 6000 ducats — it is the 
Ilioneus of the Glyptothek at Munich. The 
antique coins were sold by weight. An in- 
ventory of the contents of the treasury was 
made, which was preserved in the Schonfeld 
Museum, at Vienna; a Leda of Titian figures 
in it as ‘a woman bitten by an enraged 
goose.’’’ (Vol. iii., p. 8.) Yet after all 
this mischief was done, Joseph was induced 
by the murmurs of the Bohemians to revoke 
his order ; a strong proof of the truth of 
Frederick’s sarcasm, that ‘‘ he always took 
the second step before the first.’’ 

The truth is, that Joseph had learnt, dur- 
ing his long apprenticeship in his mother’s 
court, a kind of cynical contempt for men. 
He connected this, in his own mind, with the 
— precepts of his philosophy; he 

ired the constant exhibition of it by his 
great model, Frederick, of whose peculiar 
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himself probably more injury by his labored 
smartnesses against religious fraternities and 
monks — those ulemas and fakirs, as he 
affected to call them—than by suppress- 
ing their convents. His nobility could more 
easily have forgiven his attacks on their 
privileges, and his endeavor to diminish their 
importance by “ pitchforking”’ into their class 
a herd of insignificant people, civil function- 
aries, municipal authorities, and the like, 
the notorious ‘‘ Bagatelladel” of Austria, 
than his parade of maxims about the equalit 
of mankind, and the grim satisfaction wit 
which he gave the Viennese, by way of 
corollary to these maxims, the spectacle of a 
count who had forged bank notes sweeping the 
streets in chains, and another, a gray-haired 
colonel of the guards who had plundered his 
military chest, exposed in the pillory. 

Closely allied with these peculiarities, 
were a roughness of manner carried to affecta- 
tion ; a harsh and dictatorial air ; an assumed 
outside, which covered singular delicacy as 
well as strength of sentiments; feelings 
tremblingly alive to every variation in those 
of the persons whom he loved ; a lively sym- 
pathy for suffering; a special fondness for 
elegant and particularly female society ; his 
only relaxation in later years, and in which 
he appeared to great advantage, as what 
Kaunitz described him, in his barbarous 
Frenchified dialect, ‘‘ ein ganz aimabler per- 
fecter Cavalier.’? Baron Reizenstein, in his 
‘Journey to Vienna” (1789), describes not 
amiss this double aspect of Joseph’s outward 
demeanor. ‘* When [ entered the room,”’ 
he says, ‘the emperor was still speaking 
with a gentleman to whom he gave some 
orders. His tone was so rough, so harsh, 
his pronunciation so Austrian, that the im- 
pression made on me was unpleasing in the 
highest degree. Immediately afterwards, two 
French ladies were introduced to him. How 

lite, refined, and soft his manner at once 

came! The imperious monarch disap- 
peared ; the most prepossessing, attractive 
man of the world stood before me instead.”’ 
His death is said to have been accelerated by 
his passionate grief at the loss of his favorite 
niece, Elizabeth of Wirtemberg, the first 
wife of Francis the Second. One of the most 
touching of the many pieces of his writing 
which remain, is the billet of adieu to the 
Princess Francis Lichtenstein, written just 
before his decease, and addressed ‘‘Aux cing 
dames réunies de la société, qui m’y tolérai- 
ent.”” The reader will find it at vol. viii., p. 
307, of the work before us. 

It was in his ecclesiastical reforms, in 
reality the most beneficial part of bis opera- 
tions, that Joseph encountered the first and 
most violent, if not most determined resist- 





aquafortis wit he possessed nothing. He did 


ance. The leader of the Ultramontane opposi- 
tion was the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, 
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Migazzi, no saint, but more resembling 
Thomas 4 Becket before he began to exhale 
the odor of sanctity ; a ‘‘ handsome, gallant 
man of the world,’ says Vehse, and a great 
intriguer in the former reign. It was under 
the influence of the representations of Migazzi 
and his party, that Pius VI. determined on 
his memorable journey to Vienna, in 1782. 

It was in truth a memorable journey ; and 
we of the third generation after it are now 
for the first time able to perceive its true sig- 
nificance. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
call it one of the turning points in the history 
of the world. Rome on that occasion re- 
newed her youth by touching her mother 
earth; the successor of the Apostles became, 
for a moment, the brother and companion of 
that mass of mankind from which his first 
predecessors sprang. In earlier days, during 
the life and death struggles of the Reforma- 
tion, the importance, in religious quarrels, 
not only of exciting the general sympathies 
of the multitude, but of downright popular 
agitation with all its vulgar incidents, had 
been thoroughly understood on both sides of 
the question. ‘To know how and when to let 
loose with success the passions of the populace, 
lacher la grande levriére, as the leaders of the 
French League were wont to call it, was then 
an important point in the politician’s art. 
But the age of popular enthusiasm had now 
long passed; and in Germany especially, 
where the Thirty Years’ War degenerated 
from a great religious quarrel into a struggle 
of rival condottieri, the importance of the 
plebeian element in Church politics was 
practically forgotten. Of the intriguing and 
diplomatic statesmen-popes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, not one would have 
thought of descending from his pedestal to 
invoke the aid of the masses in an emergency, 
any more than he would have thought of 
preaching a crusade. , 

Nor do we believe that Pius VI. for a mo- 
ment entertained the notion. He was a good 
and zealous churchman, but neither wiser nor 
more original in his views than cardinals in 
general. His idea seems only to have been 
that of making a personal impression on 
Joseph, partly J his own persuasive powers 
— for there entered no small amount of vanity 
into his composition — partly through that 
traditional aid from above, which had made 
Attila quail before Leo, In this sense only 
his project was judged, when his advisers 
strenuously urged him against it, and the wise 
men of the world taxed him with consummate 
folly. ‘* I was almost beginning to believe in 

our master’s infallibility,”’ said Frederick to 
ius’ envoy at Berlin, ‘* but this journey to 
Vienna!” Nor did the adoration of the 
multitudes which threw themselves at his feet 
in sudden enthusiasm during that long Alpine 
journey, or of those who flocked from far and 
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near to Vienna, to idolize him, insomuch that 
a famine was apprehended during his stay, 
however it might affect the feelings of o 
servers, alter the general estimate of his under- 
taking. Even now some liberal historians, 
like Schlosser, affect to doubt the reality of its 
effects, and assert that the great South-German 
** revival’’ of 1782 evaporatedin smoke. They 
do not perceive the new impulse which was 
then given to the minds of men, if not to the 
immediate march of events. The progress of 
religious democracy in Catholic countries 
since that day is but too marked a feature in 
modern history. There was but too much 
significance in the emblematic medal which 
the legate at Munich struck on the occasion, 
representing Religion as Cybele, drawn in 
her car by lions among the prostrate bodies 
of men. 
The Pope, indeed, gained no present advan- 
by his journey, as is well known. Joseph 
received hith with a polite affectation of keep- 
ing all serious conversation at a distance. 
Kaunitz, according to the anecdotes repeated 
by Vehse, thought it politic to treat the un- 
wished-for stranger with peculiar rudeness, 
as if in contempt of his supposed power, 
shook lustily the hand which Pius offered 
him to kiss—received him at his villa in 
morning dishabille, talked of nothing but his 
statues and pictures, and pushed his visitor 
into all kinds of places nt postures in order 
to give him a better sight of them, insomuch 
that the high-bred Italian, at once pontiff 
and patrician, remained “ tutto stupefatto.’’ 
Joseph even gave his supposed victory over 
his Etienne something of a comic turn, by 
paying him a return visit at Rome, where 
the populace, always anti-papal whatever the 
sentiment may elsewhere, received him 
with shouts of “‘ Long live the emperor-king, 
siete a casa vostra, siete il padrone.”” But the 
work of resistance to his reforms was not the 
less effectively commenced. The cause of 
reaction had received a moral aid, worth 
more than myriads of bayonets. Joseph was 
taught how thoroughly he had miscalculated, 
in his heedlessness, the influence of the ulemas 


and fakirs— the objects of his scorn — over 
the masses which he deemed made but to 


obey a beneficent despot. He knew that 
there was @ power within his states greater 
than that of the emperor; that half the 
allegiance, and more than half the reverence, 
of the millions, belonged to another than 
him. His pride was no less wounded than 
his purpose thwarted. And the blow was a 
fatal one. 

We have no space to dwell on the details 
of that reaction which completes, as it were, 
the dramatic unity of Joseph’s ten years of 
reign. — opposition in church and 
state made him in no degree alter his — 
but it rendered him impatient and violent, 
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and apt to exercise his power the more stub- 
bornly in trifles, because he felt himself bound 
fast by a thousand invisible chains, when he 
attempted any greater movement. He became 
suspicious ; and Vienna swarmed with govern- 
ment agents, noble and plebeian spies, instru- 
ments of the secret police, who poisoned his ear 
with suggestions of imaginary plots, and led 
him into the commission of acts of injustice 
towards some of his most fuithful subjects. 
Then commenced in reality, or in popular be- 
lief, that fearful system of the employment of 
agens provocateurs to stir up the opposition 
of classes and races, with which Austrian 
policy under several reigns has been re- 
proached, how far justly it is impossible to 
say. When the Hungarian nobles were in 
organized passive resistance to the attack on 
their Constitution (1784) a Wallach boor, 
Horya, became the leader of a peasant insur- 
rection against them. His supposed complicity 
with government agents was never proved ; 
but he had tokens to show which worked 
strongly on the imagination of his followers ; 
a gulden chain with a picture of the emperor, 
a writing in gold letters which he called an 
imperial patent. The revolt was accompanied 
with great atrocities, and was repressed with 
equal cruelty. Horya was executed by the 
wheel, a hundred and fifty of his people ‘* after 
their country-fashion,”’ that is, impaled alive. 
These horrors worked powerfully on the sen- 
sitive mind of Joseph, which was by this 
time lapsing into fixed disguet and weariness 
of life. 

It was mainly to shake off the pressure of 
disappointment at home that he rushed into 
the Turkish war, only to see thousands of his 
suldiery perish of fever in the marshes of the 
Lower Danube, and an Austrian army, for 
the first time since the rescue of Vienna, 
retreat in disorderly dispersion before the un- 
believers. ‘Then came the successful progress 
of the Belgian revolt, a revolt of which the 
cause was as undeniably rightful, as the con- 
duct and agents were contemptible ; begun 
hy the drunken students of Louvain shouting 
fur ‘* better beer, bread, and tubacco, and or- 
thodox doctrine and discipline,’’ continued 
by a coalition of priest-led zealots and empty 
democrats. Conquered at last, he had to 
withdraw reforms and restore privileges, even 
with greater precipitation than he had evinced 
in the first part of his career. In a few 
months, all his greater innovations were can- 
celled, except the abolition of serfdom and the 
toleration edict. He could not survive his 
broken hopes and outraged authority. By 
whatever name his last disease might pass in 
the physician’s catalogue —over-exertion, drop- 


sy of the chest, malaria fever brought back | 


from the Turkish frontier — the true cause, a 

broken heart, was plain enough to all. Yet 

he retained to the last both the fundamental 
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heroism of his character, and his clear convic- 
tion of the righteousness of his cause. ‘ I 
know my own heart,”’ he wrote ; ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced in my innermost soul of the purity of 
my intentions ; and I hope that, when I am 
no more, posterity will examine, ay, and judge, 
more consideratel?, more justly, and more 
impartially than the present age, what I have 
done for my people.”’ 

‘ Here lies Joseph II.,’’ is his well-known 
self-composed epitaph, ‘‘ who fuiled in every- 
thing he undertook.’’ They were the words 
of disappointment, not of truth. The great- 
ness of what he achieved has been under- 
estimated, only because measured by the 
gigantic scale of what he projected. The two 
great measures which we have just noticed 
alone suffice to immortalize him ; the libera- 
tion of the Leibeigeners, which has remained 
an accomplished fact ; and the Edict of Tolera- 
tion, which, however it may have appeared at 
times to be menaced, has never as yet been 
seriously encroached upon. But these form 
only a part of what his empire has to thank 
him for. As his latest biographer (Rose) 
observes, much of what he retracted was lost . 
in form only, but preserved in substance. In- 
dependently of mere political theory, the im- 
portance of his administrative changes is fully 
recognized by Austrign stutesmen, who know 
the practical necessity of unity of action on 
the part of the central power. The obstinate 
and compuct strength opposed by Austria to the 
invasions of Napoleon is mainly attributed by 
some to the solidity which his reforms com- 
municated to her executive ; and Count Fic- 
quelmont, in his recent writings, appeals to 
the occurrences of 1848, as bearing the most 
decisive evidence to the eorrectness of his 


judgment of her prospects and requirements. 


The national system of education, often ad- 
mired even by those least in love with Aus- 
trian institutions, is mainly the result of his 
regulations. ‘The good which he did by the 
removal of feudal and municipal obstructions 
to industry, it is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate. Without believing what some 
affirm — that the population of Austria in- 
creased by one-fourth in the ten years of his 
reign, while its revenue undoubtedly doubled 
— we have no doubt that a great and simulta- 
neous increase of population and wealth bore 
incontestable evidence to the soundness of his 
economical measures. 

Has posterity yet attained that impartialit 
i him for which he prayed Pe Pinced 
beyond the sympathies of both the great 
leagues of modern thinkers, he has been con- 
demned and satirized by liberals as an abso- 
lutist—by the partisans of reaction as a 
demagogue. With courtiers and statesmen 
it was the fashion, particularly during the 
revolutionary era, to sneer at him as a mis- 
taken though sincere visionary. There was, 
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at all events, one class among whom his mem- 
ory was long and fondly cherished ; and it was 
that to the sympathies of which he would 
best have loved to make his appeal. The 
Austrian peasantry of German blood are at 
once an eminently loyal race, and one on 
which affection and kindne®#s are rarely thrown 
away. They were never misled in their judg- 
ment of him. Even when they were kneeling 
before the carriage of the Pope, they had no 
idea that they were assuming an attitude of 
opposition to their friend and emperor. No 
royal name lives among them at this day, in 
reverential tradition, so truly as that of Kai- 
ser Joseph. Their estimate of him cannot be 
better expressed than in the simple apologue 
which is still popular in Austria, The peas- 
antry of a Styrian village are assembled to 
discuss the news of the emperor's death. 
They will not believe it—it is a lie of the 
court nobles, the lawyers, the lazy friars. 
While they are debating, information is 
brought of the revival, bit by bit, of the old 
order of things ; the Carthusians have returned 
to the neighboring abbey, the Capuchins have 
- resumed their rounds, the Forstmeister and 
the gamekeeper have redccupied their lodges, 
and the steward is sitting at the receipt of 
feudal dues. The oldest peasant rises and 
takes off his hat — ‘* Then Joseph is dead in- 
deed — may Heaven have mercy on his soul.”’ 

Sixty years have since elapsed, and the 
prolific house of Hapsburg-Lorraine has fur- 
nished two numerous generations of princes, 
several distinguished for civic virtues, and one 
at least of high military renown; but no 
spirit like that of Joseph, or his mother, has 
animated the race since his remains descended 
to the vaults of the Capuchins, nor has any- 
thing occurred to refute the saying of Kaunitz, 
that it takes ‘‘a hundred years to make an 
Austrian great man.’’ We should have 
wished, had space permitted, to follow Dr. 
Vehse through his last volume, bringing the 
internal history of the monarchy to our own 


times, and showing the connection of the | tape, have to consider the double alternative 


present with the past. We should then have 
seen how the long struggle with France puri- 
fied away, as it were, whatever there was of 
encroaching and arbitrary in the foreign 
policy of Austria, and substituted for it a 
strong principle of self-sufficing forbearance. 
We should have seen how the same events 
raised into life, for the third time, the milita- 
ry monarchy, and created that heroic army, 
itself almost a nation, of which the endurance 
and constant fidelity are among the most re- 
markable features of political history in our 
age ; whose soldierly — is the one living 
principle of unity in that miscellaneous em- 
pire. We should ize, in the long ad- 
ministration of Metternich, one painful en- 
deavor to maintain the séatus quo, by a tem- 
perate and self-denying policy without, but 
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by unsparing and unsleeping repression with. 
in; a repression the less endurable because 
enforced by statesmen who had no faith in 
its effects, like religious persecution by unbe- 
lievers. For all the while, as we have said 
above, these have seemed to labor under the 
consciousness that the elements of that sta- 
bility, to which they sacrificed all other 
considerations, were temporary only. And 
so matters remain to this -day, notwithstand- 
ing the unquestionable strength which the 
cause of order,'as understood in Austria, 
has derived from the mad outbreak of 1848 
and its first consequences. There are, indeed, 
many who imagine, though recent events have 
made the trade of gr oo ype. more hazard- 
ous than ever, that those events may have 
brought the catastrophe nearer. Many of 
the manifestations of local feeling then 
elicited may now appear irrational enough. 
We may smile as we please on the recol- 
lection of Austro-Germans raving about the 
Frankfort Parliament and the National Fleet ; 
haughty Magyars preaching French democ- 
racy, with one foot trampling on the Wallach 
and the other on the Croat; fierce military 
borderers brandishing their sabres not as of old 
for plunder and provant, but for Federalism. 
and Panslavism, and all the inconceivable 
dreams of the German Professorate. But the 
practical question fur our day is, whether the 
events to which we refer have increased that 
mutual repulsion between the several races 
through which the strength of the central 
government is now mainly preserved, or 
whether they have been taught something of 
the necessity of union, and of forming mutual 
and balanced leagues for their support. If 
the latter be really the case, the map of 
Europe can hardly long remain as it is. And 
those politicians, both within and without 
Austria, who wish to avert such an end, and 
at the same time look beyond the probable 
duration of a throne supported by bayonets 
and a bundle of states tied together by red 


which now deeply occupies many minds, 
whether Austria must revert to the cen- 
tralizing policy of Joseph, substituting by 
degrees liberty for repression, as becomes the 


| age, and creating an Austrian nation through 


and beneath Austrian institutions, or must 
have recourse, in due measure, to that federal 
principle which has had such triumphant 
results elsewhere. Either project is full of 
difficulties, but neither, valle beyond the 
reach of practical accomplishment, if the 
energy which Austria has shown in self- 
assertion and defence were turned towards 
internal reform, and courageous concessions 
made to that spread of political will and 
intelligence which is inevitably transforming 
the community, there as elsewhere, from 
an inert mass to a living body. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE DWARFED RACES OF MANKIND. 


1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 19th July, 1853. 

Sir —Some years since I was travelling 
through the region known as the Despoblado, 
or ‘*the uninhabited,” situated on the 
southern confine of Upper Peru, or Bolivia as 
it is now called. It is a broad table-land, 
pebbly, sandy, barren, and surrounded by 
high mountains ; and the general vegetation 
is confined to some prickly, thorny shrubs. 
Once in three, four, five, six, or seven years 
rain falls; and a coarse grass springs up, 
which attracts herdsmen with flocks of sheep, 
llamas, and vicufias, who build a kind of 
wattled huts, like large bird-cages, to dwell 
in, till the grass is gone, when they and their 
flocks disappear, and the Despoblado is again 
as bare as the back of a shaven dog, save the 
skeletons of the huts. Here and there small 
springs exist, which travellers seek for rest- 
ing-places ; and sometimes stray Indians are 
met with, seeking after stray asses or mules, 
that, from some perversity of temperament, 
have wandered from the mountain ravines of 
their owners, to try if peradventure they 
could get a living in the desert without work. 
‘The general climate was a hot sun by day and 
a freezing wind by night; and the mode of 
travelling was to rise before daylight, light 
a fire with some dry manure, take some hot 
infusion of herb-tea or brandy, saddle the 
tethered mules, and walk by their sides for 
warmth till the sun rose ; stop at mid-day to 
cook and eat some dried meat; travel again 
till night-fall; tether out the mules; eat 
some more provision ; and then dive into the 
pile of saddle-cloths and gear, with the 
guide’s head out at one end and the traveller’s 
at the other (guanaco fashion), for the sake 
of warmth. 

One morning at sunrise, after trudging 
some four or five miles on foot in a sleepy 
condition, I found that my carpet saddle-bags 
had slipped off my mule, and did not appear ; 
80 my guide was sent back to track them, as 
they contained sundry items too useful to 
lose. I was not very sorry to get a chance 
for a nap, and lay down in the corner of a 
rush hut. Waking at the end of an hour, a 
strange voice greeted me; and, turning 
round, there stood an indigenous Indian, clad 
in a brown round jacket and breeches of 
vicuiia wool, and stockings of sheep’s wool, a 
poncho on his shoulders, and a straw hat on 
his head. His total height was under five 
feet ; he had scarcely any muscle to his legs ; 
his eyes were black and elongated, his nose 
was aquiline, his cheeks drawn in, cheek- 
bones high, and forehead low and retreating, 
his mouth tending to muzzle, his hair black 
and wiry. He hada bundle of wool at his 





waist, which he was spinning into yarn. He 
was sucking coca-leat* mixed with a little 
lime and potato-starch, and the green juice 
ran down his chin. ‘This was a sample of the 
genus homo in those regions, following the 
universal occupation of spinning, and staving 
off hunger by a process analogous to chewing 
tobacco. This was the raw staple of the 
Spanish armies in Upper Peru, that contended 
with the Black soldiers sent as liberators. 
The Blacks were in the best fighting condition 
at mid-day, the Indians in the early morning ; 
and the revolutionary officers used to tell as 
a jest the indignation of the negroes at the 
cowardly advantage taken in attacking them 
at daybreak, when their hands were so cold 
they could not hold their muskets. 

With the curiosity of his race, my friend 
inquired, in a mixture of Spanish and 
*¢ Quichua,”’ where I came from, where I was 
going, and what todo? He was quite satis- 
fied with hearing that “I came from the 
Straits of Magellan, and was going to bathe 
in the North Polar Sea to cure the rheuma- 
tism.’’ [had my suspicions, that, if 1 had not 
opportunely waked, my mule and saddle-gear 
would have needed tracking jas well as the 
saddle-bags ; but my friend volunteered the 
information that he had been out two days on 
the Despoblado to ‘‘ campear’’ — i.e, ** hunt 
for’? — three asses that were missing from his 
habitation. Just then my old guide came up 
with the recovered bags, and, catching sight 
of my new friend, seized the laso from the 
crupper of his mule, laid hold of the Indian, 
and with some half dozen expletives in Span- 
ish, responded to by Quichua cries of depre- 
cation, would have inflicted summary punish- 
ment had I not interfered ; and so the Indian 
retreated and disappeared while we remounted, 
and I was taken to task for my over-confi- 
dence. ‘* Don’t tell me,’’ said the old man ; 
** they are all thieves ; and what would you do 
here without beast or saddle?” ‘The south- 
ern muleteer is ever a ferocious enemy of the 
reputed beast-stealing Indian. 

On the following day one of the led mules 
refused to ‘‘ move on.’”’ Some object she de- 
scried on the horizon, beyond our eyesight ; 
and flogging only made her scamper round, 
and return to her position of a dead ‘ point.’’ 
“A mule has great curiosity,’’ said the old 
man; ‘‘ we must let her have her way.” 
After half an hour we beheld something moy- 
ing in the distance like a flock of vicuiias ; 
and the mule, after a long survey, at last 
consented to travel on. On reaching the 
assumed flock, they proved to be a baud of 


* The leaf of a shrub-tree grown in plantations, 
analogous to the betel-nut or areca of the East 
Indies. It is equivalent to laud »t » or 
strong infusion of tea without milk, or the herb-tea 
of Paraguay. : 
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some twenty Indians, one or two mounted on 
asses and the others on foot, driving some 
laden asses with them. What surprised me 
was their small stature, the tallest not being 
more than four feet six inches, and the shortest 
little over three feet six. They were clad 
precisely as my friend of the day before ; and 
were all spinning, and many chewing coca. 
** Are they children?’’ I asked my guide as 
they came moving up. ‘* Children! look at 
their old-fashioned faces — where did you ever 
see such children? They are pedlers from 
the province of Chiquitus.”” As they came 
up, they surrounded us, offering for sale bits 
of ldadstone and other minerals, medicinal 
herbs, and small articles of wovllen, using 
only the Quichua language. 

These, then, were the dwarfs or ‘little 
people”’ of the province of Chiquitos in Upper 
Peru, who travel south, on foot, like Savoy- 
ards, and are absent from home two or three 
years, returning with small hoards of silver 
gained in traffic, travelling about five or six 
miles a day. ‘* How do they live ?’’ Lasked. 
**Oh! suck coca till they can get meat or 
bread fur nothing; they ‘Il live a fortnight 
together without fuod with a few coca leaves !”’ 
‘* Where do they sleep’ ‘On the ground, 
like the vicufias!’”? ‘* But without beds!*’ 
** Oh! they huddle together till they get into 
the warm country — keep moving by night 
while it’s very cold !’’ ‘* How old are they !”’ 
‘* The youngest is not twenty, the eldest about 
thirty. Louk at that one; isn’t he like a 
monkey ?”’ 

Altogether, they bore about the same pro- 
portion to a full-grown, well-fed Englishman, 
that a Shetland pony does to a Flanders horse. 
They were an analogous race to the Bosjesman, 
and apparently the same as the Aztecs now 
shown in London, ‘The general staple being 
four feet to four feet six, their dwarfs would 
doubtless be very small. 

The name given to the province by the 
early Spanish discoverers — ‘* Chiquitos,’’ or 
‘* little men’? — seems to indicate that they 
are indigenous, though their general aspect 
gave the impression of a people reduced in 
stature by poverty and hardship. The arid 
mountain region, of intense cold by night, 
and a burning sun by day, would tend to 
diminish stature, especially in conjunction 
with stinted food, of bad quality; and the 
constant use of coca, to appease the gnawing 
of hunger, will probably have the effect of 
alcohol given to young puppies to keep them 
small; for the great object of the life of these 
Indians seems not to satisfy but to prevent 
hunger. Ulloa tells us, in his private journal, 

that ‘* the food of the Indian herd-keepers 
was only the animals that died of disease ;”’ 
~and that which began in oppression is now 
-continued asa habit. All the soil of Upper 
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Peru is owned, and the only squatting-ground 
is the Puraino, or dry cold desert ; so that the 
people are as dependent on the landowners 
us Irish peasants were. It does not follow 
that the Spaniards were the original oppressors 
of these people. There were strong fighting 
Mexicans and Brazilian cannibals on the 
Eastern side of the continent, and the sort of 
Assyrian American empire of Manco Capae 
on the Western, to keep these frightened 
~— away from the pleasant lands; and, 
as | take it, Aztecs are but Chiquitos of 
another district. . 

It is an interesting ethnological question to 
consider whether these dwarfs have been pro- 
duced by nature or circumstances, Desert 
Arabs and their desert horses are not of large 
stature, but they do not alternate day and 
night with the extreme of heat and cold, 
though their dry air keeps them spare of flesh. 
Spitalfields weavers have been dwarfed by 
bad feeding and bad drainage, but they have 
not been sun and frost dried. Welch moun- 
taineers and Scottish Highlanders are small 
like their ponies ; dwarf Cretins exist in the 
Alps; but it is probable that all would attain 
a good stature and comely proportions if well 
fed in favorable circumstances. 

We import Bosjesmen and Aztecs as curi- 
osities, and it is probable that we may have 
an importation of Chiquitos. It would be a 
humane and useful experiment to import some 
families, to try whether bettering their con- 
dition in a favorable climate would not grad- 
ually improve their stature and appearance, 
and convert them into useful laborers for 
various purposes. They possess the peculiar 
acuteness and aptitude of the Chinese for 
various imitative arts, and could earn their 
living here. There is one useful purpose 
they might be applied to — the naturalization 
of the vicufia in England. The chief obstacle 
is the moisture of the climate ; but efficient 
shelter and well-drained land would get over 
this difficulty, and, as in the case of Merino 
sheep, add another, source to the wealth of 
the nation. 

With all our self-applause for Christian 
virtues and active charity, it is not creditable 
to us that degenerated human beings should 
only be imported for shows to stimulate jaded 
curiosity; and if the Ethnological Suciety 
would set the example of naturalizing amongst 
us some families of these harmless-and docile 
people, for productive purposes, it might be 
the means of ultimately rescuing their race 
from degradation, and it would be quite as 
praiseworthy, and possibly quite as profitable 
as a Zoological Society’s operations with the 
lower animals. ; 

Iam, sir, yours faithfully, 
W. Brivcss Apams. 
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From the Spectator. 


HOOPER’S TEN MONTHS AMONG THE 
TENTS OF THE TUSKI.* 


Tue expedition in which Lieutenant Hooper 
embarked was connected with the voyage of 
the Herald in search of Sir John Franklin 
from the direction of Behring’s Straits. Mr. 
Hooper’s narrative, however, has little to do 
with the main voyage. By the 18th October, 
1848, the Plover, in which he served, was 
blocked up in a bay on the Asiatic coast, in 
about 644 degrees of north latitude and 173 
west longitude. The region is marked on 
some modern maps as the land of the Chuk- 
tchi ; and here they remained till the following 
June, passing the eight months of absolute 
detention not unpleasantly (for sailors) in 
visiting and observing the natives, and mak- 
ing a few land journeys, the most important 
of which was to East Cape. On joining the 
Herald in Kotzebue Sound, Mr. Hooper was 
despatched in a boat expedition to search the 
shores of North America, and if practicable to 
explore the unknown land lying to the north 
of the continent. The ice baffled the greater 
part of these objects. In the first season the 
expedition got no further than the mouths of 
the Mackenzie river, which it ascended, win- 
tering in the Hudson Bay territory. In the 
next season, all their efforts could not carry 
them beyond Cape Bathurst, where the ice 
compelled their return, After a second win- 
ter in the Hudson Bay forts, the voyager 
returned through Canada to England. 

Mr. Hooper is well fitted to travel with 
advantage and tell of his travels. He is a 
linguist, an amateur in music, and has a turn 
for art: he had consequently objects of in- 
quiry about the people among whom he was 
thrown. He appears to be a man of kindly 
nature, ready to see the good there is in man 
or woman, and to make allowance for the 
bad. These circumstances have perhaps unde- 
signedly given a peculiar character to his nar- 
rative of Arctic experiences. The remarkable 
appearances of scenery in a northern winter, 
and equally so in a northern summer, will be 
found noticed in his pages. There is no lack 
either of peril, privation, and hardship. ‘The 
main subject, however, is uncivilized life and 
character among the ‘Tents of the Tuski,”’ 
the Esquimaux who inhabit the American 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, and the Indians 
of the Hudson’s Bay territory. Of these the 
account of the Tuski is the fullest and the 
freshest. 

These people, inhabiting the extreme east 


* Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 
with incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin, as far as the Mack- 
enzie River and Cape Bathurst. By Lieutenant 
W. H. Hooper, R. N. With a Mep and Iilustra- 
tions. Published by Murray. 
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and north of Asia, have some resemblance to 
the Esquimaux and Greenlanders, but are in 
a higher scale of civilization. ‘There is evi- 
dently gradation of rank ; some men possess 
comparative wealth, yet the poorest seem 
better off than the Indians, where there is 
more equality of hunger ; and the tents — for 
they live in tents—are among the richer 
persons divided into apartments. Barter is 
well established; their clothes, tents, arms, 
implements, display signs of considerable 
ingenuity ; a sledge approaching somewhat 
to the car is in use, drawn generally by dogs, 
and with the richer by rein-deer. Some divis- 
ion of labor obtains among the most barbarous 
people ; the Tuski have carried it almost to 
distinct vocations. 


These people embroider very prettily, and to a 
great extent, with the hairof the rein-deer and 
pieces of leather cut out in the required form and 
sewn on ; they also join many parti-colored pieces 
of skin together, which have frequently a very 
pretty effect. It is curious to notice how with 
them, as in more civilized communities, certain 
persons were famed for their skill in particular 
branches of manufacture. Some women were 
remarkable for dressing skins in a superior man- 
ner ; others were noted fur employing better 
dyes than usual. At Wootair dwelt a cunning 
artist, a very Tuski Cellini, whose skill in sculp- 
turing ivory was the theme of praise throughout 
the country. One man made whip-handles well, 
another produced the best thongs, and so in all 
things we saw ; as I believe must inevitably be ; 
chaqu’un a son métier. These enjoy a monopoly 
in their peculiar pursuits; and although, [ 
believe, they do not exact more than an equita- 
ble consideration for their productions among 
themselves, put the screw on pretty tightly with 
Strangers, whom a fortunate chance had thrown 
upon their shores ; and as, of course, curiosities 
and specimens of the progress of the arts and 
sciences were in great request, a fine harvest was 
reaped by the more ingenious. In addition to 
the articles of clothing, before spoken of, as 
brought for barter, many really interesting nick- 
nacks were produced.” Models of sledges, and 
of household furniture, pipes and toys of ivory, 
among which were ducks, seals, dogs, &c., made 
for their children, and evidencjng great taste 
and variety, fishing-lines of whalebone, with 
hooks and sinkers of ivory, seal-skin bags, large 
and small, coils of rope of walrus or seal hide, 
cut without a join for full fifty fathoms, and of 
all thicknesses ; dogs, sledges, and harness ; 
and, in fact, any and every thing they could 
think of within their resources ; even the tiniest 
children endeavoring to bring something into the 
market ; indeed, their contributions were not the 
least interesting or sought for. 


Toys are perhaps no great proof of advance. 


| towards civilization ; still they argue leisure, 


and a certain amount of taste. 


It is very curious to observe how in all lands. 
the amusements of children follow in miniature- 
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the occupations of their elders. Few countries 
are there where dolls are not a great resource ; 
the Tuski children have theirs ; make and clothe 
them with the minutest details ; every article of 
dress is provided, and everything put on and off 
in the proper manner ; the boys have miniature 
sledges, boats, and bows and arrows ; the girls 
their dolls, and also embroidery, which they 
early begin to practise as a pastime, and soon 
become expert in. 


The germ of the drama is found amongst 
the Tuski, as among all peoples and tribes. 
It seems to proceed no further than one actor 
with a musical accompaniment, and to stop 
short ofa story. Simple and obvious as dia- 
logue and connected events appear, it takes a 
long time to reach them. 


Desiring to communicate with our guides, I 
sought them in the hut, to which they had over- 
night repaired ; they had already gone forth ; 
and I was directed to a very large yarang, 
whither they had gone. On entering I found 
my friends, and had also the good fortune to 
witness a national performance of a purely the- 
atrical nature, which was curious as unexpected. 
In this large tent, apparently erected for and 
devoted to public purposes (possibly as a council- 
room as well as theatre, for in place of the usual 
inner apartments only a species of bench of 
raised earth ran around it), were seated numer- 
ous spectators. Yaneenga made room for me 
beside her ; and I had a plain view of the soli- 
tary actor, who sustained his part with extraor- 
dinary skill, activity, and endurance. This per- 
formance was a representation of the practices 
of the Pa-erks (i. e., Esquimaux on the opposite 
shore of the straits). I had before seen this 
slightly attempted, but the present was evidently 
a state occasion, and all details were carefully 
represented. He imitated, with extravagant 
action, paddling, eating and drinking, looking 
for an enemy, fighting, and hunting the whale, 
in which the efforts of the men and the struggles 
of the animals were grotesquely depicted, and he 
gesticulated throughout with furious energy. 
‘lwo musicians seated. upon the earth beat inces- 
santly upon their drums; their performances 
seeming to be an indispensably necessary addi- 
tion to the sport. The spectators applauded 
vociferously, in a manner scarcely less interest- 
ing than the scene they sould, any incident 
more striking than the rest eliciting interjec- 
tions of ‘* Kah, kah, kah !’’ **da capo diminu- 
-endo,’’ and a low, running gurgle of approval 
with a continuous though subdued current of 
conversation, occasionally breaking out with the 
-elders in short notes, to their fellows or the actor, 
of satisfaction at his efforts. By the very general 
interest displayed I have little doubt that he was 
the Garrick of his tribe ; indeed, I never saw any 
other among them so expert as himself by 
many shades ; the poor fellow deserved applause 
if only for the labor of his performance. It ma: 
briefly be noticed, that he was clad to resemble 
those he mimicked, having among other pecu- 
liarities only one mitten on (a familiar trait of 
-Esquimaux), and threw into his action, tones, 





and expression, a character so entirely foreign 
to his own, that one would unwarned fail to 
recognize him as of the Tuski. I was much im- 
pressed with the view of this spectacle. Here, 
on the extreme of a sterile and desolate waste, 
on whose edge only a few uncivilized persons are 
scattered, the imitative faculty of man had burst 
forth without example, his untaught and unaided 
ingenuity developing itself in a thousand in- 
stances. 


In these high latitudes subsistence is un- 
certain, as cultivation is impossible, and wild 
animals vary with the seasons. The herd of 
rein-deer is a great advance over dogs, but 
they are too valuable to be destroyed to feed 
the poor. The sea-side seems a wore favor- 
able locality than an inland region. Neither 
the Tuski nor the Esquimaux ever appear to 
suffer the famines that afflict the ition of 
the Hudson Bay Territory, and even the 
smaller stations, giving rise to horrible can- 
nibalism, of which Mr. Hooper furnishes as 
horrible instances. ‘The Tuski have a practice 
which, however philosophical it may look, 
doubtless originated in necessity. 


A custom exists with this people which must 
shock the least delicate sensibilities of civiliza- 
tion, so utterly repugnant is it to all laws human 
or divine. Tidings were one morning brought to 
the ship that one of the elder women of Woorel 
had died on the previous night. Inquiring into 
the circumstances of her decease, we were in- 
formed, with the most perfect indifference of man- 
ner, that she had been ‘‘ wah-let-tah’’ (stabbed) 
by her son. We could not at first conceive this 
horrible statement to be truc ; but unmistakable 
signs put it beyond a doubt ; nor did our re- 
marks on the frightful nature of the act elicit 
the slightest token of reciprocal feeling. Why 
should not the old woman die? Aged and feeble, 
weary of life, and a burden to herself and others, 
she no longer desired to cumber the earth, and 
claimed of him who owned nearest relationship 
the friendly stroke which should let out her 
scanty remnant of existence. Her desire was 
obeyed with an apathy only to be accounted for 
by the enshrouding veil of custom, and her life 
was ended by him to whom she had given it, and 
whose first throbbings she had cherished. What 
more ghastly, more unnatural than this! To 
take life in any way is fearful ; infanticide re- 
velts the senses ; but for a man to proceed with 
the utmost deliberation to cut the fast diminishing 
thread of existence of his mother, of her who 
gave him birth and nursed his feeble ray of 
existence into strength, is a deed of which the 
idea curdles the warm blood in one’s veins, and 
creates dark feelings of horror and dismay. 


The following picture of a bear-hunt with 
uimaux is from the boat expedition, and 
in fact from its extreme point of exploration, 


¥ | the neighborhood of Cape Bathurst. 


The united forces of Esquimaux and Whites 
turned out in pursuit of the hirsute quadruped. 
The brute was discovered on a huge mass of 
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ice, which, with others, had grounded at some 
distance from the beach ; one party started in 
the Logan, to cut off his retreat at sea ; another, 
which I joined, made for the summit of the bank, 
which we hoped he would endeavor to ascend. 
First blood was drawn by our party ; a ball from 
my fowling-piece struck him in the shoulder, 
and he fell for an instant on the ice and began 
to suck his paw, which made us think it was 
there he had been wounded ; speedily rising, he 
ran on aloug the hummock, taking to the water, 
and climbing the sides of the masses of ice with 
the utmost indifference and ease. Our hunters 
(Indians are always excellent marksmen) now 
paid him some attention ; they hit him several 
times, but did not succeed in turning him ; he 
attempted at last to swim to seaward, and would 
doubtless have succeeded, but for a new oppo- 
nent. One of the Esquimaux, launching his 
kiak, followed the bear, and at close proximity 
discharged arrow after arrow into his body. 
This was the most exciting part of the hunt. 
Each time that an arrow pierced its body the 
poor animal seized the missile, if within reach, 
in its teeth, and strove to wrench it from the 
wound, generally, however, breaking it short ; 
then would it turn fiercely on its persecutor, 
who, skilfully manoeuvring his light boat, 
hung at two or three yards’ distance only on his 
rear ; so close were they, indeed, that the man 
deliberately splashed water with his double- 
bladed paddle into poor Bruin’s face, just back- 
ing gently to be clear of his paws, a single stroke 
from which would quite have reversed the for- 
tune of the combat ; when, after a hunt which 
lasted about four hours, the animal received its 
final death-stroke by a ball through the brain, 
from the Logan ; he was stuck all over with 
arrows, and looked like a barbecued pig. By 
the laws of savage venery, first blood always 
decides the captor ; and the Esquimaux readily 
recognized the rule in the present instance, indi- 
cating that the prize belonged to the Kabloonan. 
Of course the carcass was divided ; but I stipu- 
lated fur and obtained the skin, which I still 
possess as atrophy. An hour afterwards I ate 
u bear-steak. The Esquimaux who had so im- 
portantly contributed to the capture was re- 
warded with a large broad dagger (a very awk- 
ward weapon in his hands) and some other tri- 
fling presents, and was delighted with his good 
furtune, , 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE FRENCH IN THE SOUTH SEAS.* 


On the 12th of December, 1843, the mem- 
bers of a special mission from the court of 
Louis Philippe to that of the Emperor of 
China, sailed in La Siréne from the port of 
Brest. The minister plenipotentiary em- 

oyed on this distance service was M. de 

né, there were also five attachés, four 


* Voyages et Récits par le Docteur M. Yvan. 
De Brest & Bourbon. Six mois chez les Malais. 
Un an en Chine. 
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delegates from the chambers of commerce, 
inspectors of customs, secretaries and inter- 
reters, and even an historiographer —M. 
vier Reymond ; but it is to the doctor — 
Yvan, a genuine Provencal — that we are 
indebted for a peculiarly amusing, graphic, 
and naive account of the travels, doings, and 
impressions of this extraordinary missivn. 

r. Yvan had, like the generality of his 
countrymen, never before quitted his native 
soil, and it may be imagined how great was‘ 
his astonishment as each successive picture in 
the panorama of the world developed itself 
before him. First came Teneriffe, with its 
bigoted, beggarly inhabitants, who horrified 
the mission, by calling its members “ Dis 
Done ;”” two expressive words by which the 
Canarians always designate a Frenchman. 
Here they also met with what was still more 
unpleasant to contemplate —a perpetual eye- 
sore to the jealous Frank — several very happy 
English families — the head of one of which 
is ludicrously enough described as having an 
especial mission to make perpetual ascents of 
the peak ! 


We met English at our very first stage, and 
from that time forward we met them wherever 
there was a bifteck to eat, the presence ofa 
beautiful site, and a mild temperature. The 
English race is the only one in the present day, 
which, thanks to its riches, enjoys all the good 
things disseminated over the earth’s surface; 
there is no known part of this vast globe that 
does not contribute to the enjoyment of some 
child of foggy England. How is it that the 
people who are preéminently artistic, who are 
the most apt to appreciate the wonders of crea- 
tion, who know best how to identify themselves 
with the genius of other nations, resign them- 
selves to being confined at home, and do not 
dispute with their jealous neighbors the 
sion of the happiness that God created for the 
entire species, and not for the satisfaction of one 
nation only ? 


Why, indeed! we would also ask. Be- 
cause they individually, although not collect- 
ively as a nation, want the enterprise of 
Englishmen. There was a Frenchman, how- 
ever, at Sunta Cruz, and that a fellow-disciple 
of Galen too, but he complained bitterly of 
the extreme salubrity of the islands, where 
he positively declared it was an act of stupidit 
to die. There was also a fair Canarian, tall, 
handsome, well made, who led our doctor — 
evidently as much devoted to adventure in 
that particular line which is so much more 
characteristic of his countrymen than the 
research of unknown lands—a fruitless ex- 

ition by night into dangerous quarters. 
The doctor was lucky enough, however, to 
escape, but not without the sacrifice of some 
sentimental rhapsodies. 

The next stage was Rio Janeiro. To our 
provincial traveller every harbor was a gulf, 
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every river an arm of the sea, every grove a 
virgin forest, and every tree was a hundred 
feet high. ‘The streets were invaded by a 
negro population, the shops were filled with 
Parisian goods, with wines from Bordeaux, 
and comestibles from Marseilles and Nantes. 
The following is an account of a Rio dinner 
served up by a brother professional : — 


A soup was first served up, the aromatic odor 
of which excited my palate to a remarkable 
degree ; this was followed by an enormous piece 
of beef, which was accompanied by flour of 
tapioca boiled in broth, and a sauce of allspice to 
communicate to it a flavor. This again was 
followed by eggs and a dish of cooked herbs, so 
tremendously spiced that I thought I had by 
mistake swallowed a live coal. Luckily a salad 
of cucumbers and onions, which outflanked an 
enormous fowl, came to temper the ardor of 
these dishes. Bread was not served, yet I 
prefer this article of diet, common though it be, 
to the insipid taste of tapioca. Pure water is 
drunk in large hollow cups, and the wines of 
Madeira and Lisbon are drunk in foot-glasses, 
without water. At the end of this repast 
bananas, mangoes, guavas, and an exquisite 
preserve of cocoa, were served up, and made me 
forget the too tropical character of Brazilian 
dishes, 


Then there was the theatre, sanctified like a 
church —San Pedro d’Alcantara — which, 
but for a negress at the back of each box, and 
afew heterogeneous figures here and there, 
might have been taken for the stage of some 
province of La Belle France ; there was also the 
—— to the emperor, young, light- 

aired, intelligent, but pensive ; there were 
also actually French cabarets and guinguettes 
in the suburbs. But even a Frenchman did 
not come all the way to Brazil merely to see 
France travestied, so a journey into the inte- 
rior was resolved upon. The object more 
particularly proposed in this excursion was a 
visit to the Serra dos Orgaos, the banks of 
the Mucacou, and Novo Friburgo—as its 
name indicates, a Swiss settl t. Ast 
took the party to Piedade, beyond which they 
were reduced to the mules of the country, 
which, however, soon led them to the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Marsh, an eccentric English- 
man, according to our author quite rich 
enough to live upon his income, but who 
being fond of society keeps an open house in 
the cool ‘* mountains of the organ,’’ and leaves 
visitors to settle with the matére d’hotel. All 
Englishmen are more or less eccentric in a 
Frenchman's eyes; but the following por- 
trait, if not colored, would certainly warrant 
the individual who sat for it being classed 
among the world’s decided eccentricities. 
The doctor, let it be understood, was roving 
about in the Organ Mountains : — 


Weary with exertion I sat down by the banks 
-,of a rivulet, when [ heard a voice above my 
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head evidently addressing itself to me, for I was 
alone in the midst of this vast space ; I do not 
count as any one the negro who accompanied me. 
The voice addressed me in English. Not know- 
ing a word of that language I contented myself 
with answering, without turning towards my 
interlocutor. 

_ What do you want, sir? I do not under- 
stand English.”’ 

**Q! These Frenchmen are such funny fel- 
lows,’’ replied the same voice, with a perfect 
Britannic accent ; ‘they think that every one 
knows their language ; they never speak any 
other but their own !”’ 

** You are right,’’ I replied, rising up to con- 
front the stranger. ‘* Frenchmen have the folly 
to believe that their language is the universal 
language, but they are well punished for their 
vanity the moment they put their nose out of 
their country.’’ 

My interlocutor stood upon the top of a rock, 
like a chamois hunter on the border of a precipice, 
with a firm limb and foot, in leather gniters, a 
round jacket and cap, a cutlass by his side, his 
fresh, ruddy countenance framed in a red beard, 
and altogether a frank, open appearance that 
spoke in hisfavor. After having cast an explora- 
tory look upon me, the son of Albion said, 

**Tam Mr. Braone (I write his name as he pro- 
nounced it), will you come and rest yourself 
at my house? I like Frenchmen very much.”’ 

I gave my name in return, and, -using the 
same formula that was employed by my host, I 
added, 

“T will willingly goand rest myself at your 
house. I like the English much.’’ 

I thought that the strange manner in which 
our acquaintanceship begun would excuse the 
exaggeration which is manifest in the latter 
assertion. 

I got up to Mr. Braone’s domain by a cork- 
Screw staircase cut in the wall, the modern 
Prometheus receiving me with outstretched 
hands. It was easy to be seen, by his rosy 
countenance, that but slight chains bound him to 
this solitary rock, and that no vulture gnawed at 
his heart. A madman or a philosopher could 
alone have chosen such a site ; it remained to be 
seen with which of the two my new acquaintance 
was to be ranked. 

Mr. Braone introduced me into a little room 
neatly furnished ; it was long and narrow, hav- 
ing three windows, loaded with stores, a divan, 
and sundry chairs. He placed me at a table, on 
which were bottles of port, sherry, brandy, and 
ram, and a great bound book. 

As soon as I had seated myself, Mr. Braone 
begged me to excuse him fora moment, and he 
disappeared, returning about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards with a young negress. This girl, 
apparently about eighteen years of age, was 
dressed in a white gown with an immense cape, 
such as English ladies only wear; upon her 
head was a blue bonnet in similar fashion ; upon 
her feet heavy black leather shoes, laced in front ; 
upon her hands gloves of black thread ; and she 
appeared little at her ease in these accoutrements. 
The poor creature had the stolid look and foolish 





countenance of the negroes of the coast ; and 
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three deep cicatrices marked her forehead above 
the nose. The negroes newly introduced into the 
colonies were almost always marked, so that 
their identity may at any time be established, 
whilst the creoles no longer practise that bar- 
barous custom. Mr. Braone placed himself be- 
fore me, with the negress leaning on his arm, and 
both bowed to me at the sametime ; the English- 
man said to me, pointing to the young negress : 

“© C’ était, Mudame Braone !”’ 

I returned the salutation of this strange cou- 
ple as seriously as I could ; but I must acknowl- 
edge I could not find a word wherewith to 
address them. So the gentleman having made 
u second bow turned on his heels and once more 
disappeared, taking with him Madame Braone. 

I had not recovered from the state of surprise 
into which this singular presentation had thrown 
me, before Mr. Braove reappeared, conducting 
another negress. This one, much younger than 
the former, had on evidently the very same gar- 
ments, aud us she was much shorter they trailed 
along the floor after her. Mr. Braone, rigid in 
the performance of those customs of his own 
country which concern presentations, once again 
bowed before me, saying at the same time : 

** C’ était une autre, Madame Braone.’’ 

At this strange declaration I could no longer 
refrain from laughing outright. My rudeness, 
however, in no way disconcerted my host; he 
merely lifted up his eyes to the ceiling, exclaim- 
ing, 

**Q, these Frenchmen ; they are astonished at 
everything !”” 

**No, not precisely at everything, my dear 
Mr. Braone ; but at that which would appear 
impossible if one had not seen it. I pray you 
tell me who is the priest who blessed your 
double marriage ? he may be useful upon asimilar 
oceasion.”’ ; 

‘**T am the priest,’’ answered the Englishman. 
**T married myself.’’ 

‘** My dear Mr. Braone, you will be hung like 
a dog, and damned asa Jew, if you go on this 
way. Polygamy is a hanging and damnable 
crime.’ 

**O, 0!’ replied the gentleman. ‘I might 
be hung in France or England, true ; but not in 
Brazil. No, nor shall I in any way be damned ; 
I live here as did Abraham and Jacob.’’ 

**But youare a Christian, I suppose ?’’ 

** At London or at Paris, yes ; here I am a 
Patriarch. I know the Bible better than you, 
my dear. It is the only book that I have read for 
now six long years,’’ he added, pointing to the 
great voluine that lay on the table. ‘*I find in 
it the rules of my conduct !” 


’ The introductions did not terminate here ; 
there were six little chestnut-colored beings 
still to be called in—they were the little 
Braones! And on going out our traveller 
was conducted through the kitchen, where an 
Aunt Chloe was busy roasting two gigantic 
monkeys. 

** Tf you will only stay,’’ said M. Braone, 
pointing to the gastronomic apparatus, ‘‘ there 
is our dinner !”’ 
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But the Frenchman beat a hasty retreat ; 

so closely did the roast resemble the juvenile 
Browns, that he involuntarily thought of 
Saturn devouring his own children, and the 
English patriarch assumed in his terrified eyes 
the — of an ogre. . 
‘* When travelling,”’ says M. Yvan, else- 
where, and apropos of another subject, ‘‘ the 
days are so short, and the hours fly so swiftly, 
that one has not time to select and to seek 
elsewhere than in one’s notes and remi- 
niscences facts to relate, sites to describe — 
and little lies most innocent to invent ; for 
what traveller does not lie more or less? I 
at least do not know any.” The above, we 
suppose, is a specimen of these petits men- 
songes fort innocens a inventer ! 

This little invention at the expense of one 
of the large family of Browns is, however, a 
mere trifle compared with what our intrepid 
traveller relates of the wonders of the Serra 
dos Orgaos. There also was he benighted at 
the house of one Don Patricio Tejeiro y Cam- 
pillo, the terror of the neighborhood. In this 
man he found — and to the doctor’s credit we 
must say he expresses horror and detesta- 
tion at the fact —a true disciple of Voltaire, 
Volney, and Fréret. There also did he con- 
template, in a not very dignified manner, 
through a key-hole, a beautiful naked foot, 
and another eye met his at the opposite side 
of that key-hole, which lit upa fire within 
the doctor's ardent bosom not to be extin- 
guished for nearly twenty-four hours after- 
wards. There also did he first learn the art 
of propagating slaves — the fazenda of this 
Voltairian being, in fact, in the doctur’s strong 
expression, un haras infaéme! The doctor, on 
starting, did try to rebuke the villanous fa- 
zendiero, but the latter retorted by a well-ad- 
ministered cut of his whip, inflicted on the 
traveller's horse, accompanied by the follow- 
ing pithy remark : 

**My dear doctor, you pursue impossi- 
bilities. It will be just as easy for you to 
persuade the Brazilians that they ought to 
emancipate their negroes, as it will be to ar- 
rive at good fortune through the key-hole of a 
door.” 

The horrid slave-breeder—he had then 
seen the learned doctor in his undignified ex- 
ploration! Worse than all, the inhabitant 
of this mysterious fazienda, the proprietor of 
the infamous haras — Don Patricio Tejeira y 
Campillo — was found out afterwards to be a 
Frenchman, whose real name was simply Du- 
rand; and the pretty foot belonged to the 
daughter of a former partner of the same man, 
whose ruin the monster had first effected, and 
he had then availed himself of slave legisla- 
tion to make victims of his daughters ! 

If these are further petits mensonges, they 
certainly are not forts innocens a inventer ; 


for the blood boils before the very thoughts of 
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the dark and infamous crimes that are 
shrouded under the great cloak of slavery, em- 
bracing as it does in its hideous proportions 
creole, mulatto, and white, as well as ne 
blood — horrors, not one hundred thousandth 
part of which ever come to light, but are buried 
with their victims in their graves, to rise up 
one day in judgment against their inhuman 
authors. 

_ As to the good Swiss who came some 
twenty years back to form a settlement in this 
land uf heathens, they have not prospered 
much. Novo Friburgo now contains a mixed 
ae ge of some 1500 Swiss, Brazilians, 
french, and English, and they have all alike 
adopted the Portuguese language. The onl 
school is kept by an Englishman. The paris 
priest was also master of ceremonies in this 
primitive colony. 

On the return of the party to Rio, the 
Brazilians were in full carnival, which was 
succeeded on Ash Wednesday by a procession 
before the royal family. Everything was con- 
ducted with strict regard to etiquette. When 
the first wooden saint, with spangled robes and 
powdered hair, arrived before his majesty the 
emperor, he made as graceful a bow as his 
ankylosed joints would permit him todo; the 
next did the same thing, and after nearly forty 
saints had passed in succession the great figure 
of our Saviour came at the end of all to do 
similar homage to imperial power ! 

The gorgeous and exuberant vegetation of 
Rio, its great rivers bordered by gigantic for- 
ests, its wild scenes, and population brutalized 
by perpetual contact with slavery, were ex- 
- changed at the Cape of Good Hope for a red, 
arid soil, with here and there a flower ora 
tuft of shrubs; but art indemnified the 
traveller for the loss in natural gifts, and even 
our Frenchman was struck with the care and 
attention bestowed by a provident adminstra- 
tion upon the streets and walks of Cape 
Town : — 


The streets, well paved, are adorned with 
large and handsome shops ; excellent carriages, 
drawn by capital horses, pass along them. We 
find here, indeed, a city quite European in 
aspect, as well also as by its resources to satisfy 
the thousand demands of a refined civilization. 
Here everything reminds us of France, every- 
thing brings to mind the order and the security 
that reign in our country, and we find it, as 
with us, personified in the serious policemen, of 
whom our sergents de ville are but clever 
counterfeits. Certainly, we saw nothing like it 
in the ragged population of Teneriffe, nor in the 
confusion of Rio, in the midst of that young 
society, which has all the defects inherent to its 
age. We saw nothing but the decrepitude of a 
society brutalized by misery and debauchery in 


that are obtained by the development of our 
faculties when well employed. 


The purity and simplicity of manner and 
the religious tone that pervades society at 
the Cape, notwithstanding the number of 
opposing sects, also struck our traveller forci- 
bly. ‘Above all,’’ he says, ‘ civil and relig- 
ious liberty had united to make slavery dis- 
appear from the Cape !’” 

ery different was it at that time at ‘ Ile 
Bourbon ;”’ at that island — a French island, 
too — one of the first things seen on landing 
was a female with a puce-colored silk parasol, 
and no shoes or stockings. At the Isle of 
Bourbon the use of shoes is, or rather was — 
for the slaves have been emancipated since 
Dr. Yvan’s visit — exclusively reserved to the 
free people, whether white, brown, or black. 
Even the clergy of Bourbon, like their brethren 
of Brazil, were opposed to emancipation. 
‘«The negroes,”’ said M. le Curé de St. Denis 
to Dr. Yvan, “are not yet sufficiently relig- 
ious ; no sooner are they emancipated than 
they refuse to do their duty as Catholics, under 
pretence of being free and acting like their 
masters of old.’’ ‘The good father,’ Dr. 
Yvan remarks upon this, ‘* has slaves like all 
the priests in our colonies ; he is terrified at 
the idea of a proceeding which might, per- 
haps, rejoice his heart as a Christian, but 
which would hurt his interests as a proprie- 
tor!” 

Dr. Yvan recognized with surprise that the 
slave population of Bourbon did not consist 
of negroes only, but also of Malays, Bengalis, 
Malabars, and even of whites. ‘The latter are 
descended from the forays made in olden times 
throughout the India seas, without regard to 
race or nation. A fact, which the doctor 
justly observes, gives the measure of the mo- 
rality of the colonists of old, the Saint Vin- 
cents de Paul of slavery, who, to believe their 
panegyrists, purchased negroes for purely 
pious motives! The number of white negroes, 
to use an expression of the creoles, increases 
every day from the ardor with which the col- 
onists seek the company of young negresses. 
There are few houses in which such con- 
nections are not to be met with. Dr. Yvan 
explaing the excessive affection borne by the 
colonists for their young slaves to their natu- 
ral charms, which far surpass those of the 
creoles. ‘The latter,” he says, ‘‘ make, it 
is true, adorable statues, but they have never 
the grace of movement, nor the firmness and 
elasticity which give to every part of the body 
anatomical perfection without the necessity 
of the constraints of art; they have not the 
ardent eyes fringed with long lashes, and 


the one, and a feverish, disordered activity in surrounded with the dark aureola, which 
the other. Here we see life in its most normal | gives so much sweetness of expression, and is 
manifestation —life, laborious, grave, sensi-|in vain imitated in the East; neither have 





ble, with all the joys and all the satisfactions| they that exquisite beauty of foot, which 
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makes the mulattoes resemble so many hunt-|in this merchant’s aviary was his young 


ing Dianas.’’ On the other hand, Dr. Yvan 
assures us that these dark beauties remain 
themselves always cold and 


daughter, only fourteen years of age, and as 
white as milk. She was seated in a corner of 


ssionless, and | the room in which we were ; her eyes were bent 
that their hearts are totally incapable of re-| timidly on the 


ground, and her long, light- 


turning the warm affection of their masters ; Pecan Fagen eg shoulders, covered 
but he tells this in so — a manner, that | 7°98 * Uae © momen ves. 


we feel inclined to thin 
from some personal disappointment. 


count of some orgies which he accidentall 
witnessed, accompanied by dances; wit 


which, he says, the least tolerated of ‘“ La 


he pens the calumny 
Among 
themselves, he would have us believe, it is 
quite a different thing, and he gives an ac- 


‘How many children have you?’’ inquired 
the missionary of the Dutch Indian, as he looked 
at the young girl. 

**T have three,’’ he answered. 

** But it appears to me,’’ continued the min- 
ister, ‘that only one young man accompanies 
your wife when she comes to church.’’ 

** That is true, senor padre, but it is because 


Grande Chaumiére’’ would be decent minuets, | Vicente de Paule is the only one of my children 
or the step of a grave and studied ballet. | who is a Catholic,”’ replied the merchant. 


Since Dr. Yvan wrote, the emancipation of 


** And the others, what are they ?’’ asked the 


the slave race in Bourbon has been happily priest, with an expression of surprise. 


proclaimed, and their ignoble tgil has been 


At first the merchant did not answer the 


replaced by free labor, more especially that = but, after reflecting » moment, he 
of the Chinese, who have hastened to the 


now free soil, and introduced there, to the 


** You see, father, there is good everywhere ; 


; : Vicente, who is the oldest of our children, was 
great advantage of the colonists, the improved shoe Cathaie of, Une bie tacit 


agricultural practices of the flowery empire. 


Frenchmen in the South Seas are in the 


madea Catholic of, like his mother and myself 
-(for Lam a Catholic by my mother, although of 
Dutch descent), because it was proper that the 


present day most undoubtedly like beings out| eldest should be of the same religion as_ his 


of their element. To whatever populous island 
or city a Briton steers his vessel, he is almost 


rents. My second son, John, was made a 
rotestant, out of consideration for the English, 


sure to find a countryman or a home. The/| our masters. I also thought, that, in considera- 
Frenchman is, on the contrary, often perfectly tion of the religion which he would profess, the 
isolated, or he has to scrape up an acquaint- ministers, who are very powerful, would be of 


ance with some half-bred descendant of 
Spanish or Portuguese extraction. 


use to him. As to my daughter, I was much 


To such troubled to think what religion I should give to 


P Fn git : : A her, till one day, taking a walk with the imam 
an extent was this state of isolation carried at he proved to me that Muhammaidinism was the 
Malacca, that one exploring party from La 


Siréne actually made a descent upon a dinner, 


which had been prepared, after innumerable 


difficulties, by another, and devoured it in 
On the other hand, the 


their presence ! 


religion which was best suited for a female, so I 
made a Mussulman of her !”’ 

At this revelation, the missionary got into a 
holy passion; very legitimate under the circum- 
stances, it must be acknowledged, whilst I had 


doctor, who was one of the sufferers from the! much difficulty in preserving my gravity. He 
rapacity of his own countrymen and. fellow-| did not leave the Dutchman till he made him 
travellers, admired the yellow Malayan beau-| promise that he would bring John and Fatima to 
ties even more than negroes, mulattoes, or be baptized and receive religious instruction. 


. ereoles, and his attentions appear to have 


been met with such a reception, as to have very 
much strengthened his first impressions. 


The history of this visit to Malacca is alto-| been very active. 


gether well worthy of perusal, from the 
truly ingenious narrative it discloses of the 
perplexity of Frenchmen on shore, in a place 
where natives and colonists were alike 
strangers to them. A worthy Catholic mis- 
sionary alone appears to have noticed the 
doctor, from his love of natural history, and 


ties. 


The sale of Malay krisses and other arms 
among the French visitors appears to have 
They could not, they were 
told, present themselves before the rajahs of 
the Malayan islands without such a decora- 
tion ; and as it is evident such a visit was one 
of the main objects of the so-called mission, 
they soon got up a whole armament of zigza; 
daggers, and other strange weapons, vague 
to be poisoned. ‘ All of them,’’ says the 


he conducted him to some dealers in curiosi-| doctor, ‘had belonged to princes or rajahs, 


and most of them dated back to the times of 


Our first visit (the doctor relates) was to the! ® king celebrated among the Malays, and 


collection of a nativeof Dutch extraction. He was 


who conquered, some thousand years ago, the 


about fifty years of age, tall, and of an agreeable island of Toptons with an army of uran-utans, 


canary yellow color. I admired with rapture, at which he 


ad disciplined. This wise em- 


this man’s house, all the various winged crea-| Peror is certainly to be preferred to Napoleon, 
tions of Malacca ; red, blue, green, and yellow| for he esteemed the human race sufficiently to 


rrots and parroquets, toucans with gigantic 


employ only animals in the stupid use of arms.”’ 





ills, and many others. But the prettiest bird| This is a strange sentiment for a Frenchman ; 
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after it, we shall begin to believe in the 
gradual regeneration of mankind. 

To Malacca succeeded Singapore. ‘This 
town,’’ says the doctor, in a liberal spirit, 
which, be it said to his infinite credit as a 
traveller, rises dominant over national and 
religious prejudices alike, ‘‘ did not exist 
thirty years ago; a few Malay huts, perched 
upon the shore, inhabited by pirates or fisher- 
men, alone marked the spot upon which a 
flourishing city was destined to arise. It is 
English genius and European activity that 
founded this great city, and that have con- 
strained without violence, by the sole allure- 
ment of profit and well-being, all the races of 
Hindu-China to people this corner of the 
earth. But English genius has called to its 
aid a most powerful auxiliary, in order to 
establish in less than thirty years, upon this 
naked shore, a city of 75,000 souls. That 
irresistible auxiliary is liberty!’? What an 
example does the history of Singapore, as 
thus placed before them, present to other 
nations! And indeed to ourselves, what reflec- 
tions does it not give birth to! The whole 
world is kept in darkness, ignorance, and 
poverty, simply from the absence of freedom 
of commerce and communication, and of 
unanimity in language and religion. Nota 
nation but is more or less driven back to 
within itself from these differences, and is 
ground almost to dust by taxation to support 
an unnecessary nationality ; when, with uni- 
versal freedom and toleration, nothing beyond 
municipal or — taxes would be requisite 
from one end of the earth to the other! We 
come into the world surrounded with a cloud of 
ignorance, which is increased by the false pre- 
judices of a bad edueation. Were all nations 
taught above all things that brotherly love 
is the true basis of religion, freedom and toler- 
ation would gain their proper ascendency, 
international bickerings and disputes would 
be looked upon as discreditable, and a more 
liberal spirit would infuse itself into the com- 
mercial and political relations of the different 
people of the earth. 

** In the port of Singapore,” as Dr. Yvan 
justly points out, ‘‘ the merchandises of all 
countries are admitted upon equally liberal 
terms ; the Singapore Free Press presents to 
all the inhabitants alike an organ of publicity ; 
and in the streets, encumbered with the mer- 
chandise of all the nations of the earth, the 
imam in his turban, the bonze in his long 

own, the almost naked Bramin, elbow the 

testant minister, nearly strangled in his 
white neckeloth, and the Catholic missionary, 
buried in his cassock, Commercial liberty, 
civil liberty, religious liberty, seriously prac- 
tised, have caused to flow upon this point, 
but ashort time ago uninhabited, more people 
and more wealth than the Spaniards, the 
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hibitory laws, their system of violence, and 
their religious intolerance, ever concentrated 
at Goa, Manilla, or Java!’’ Honor to the 
nation which sets the example of a commence- 
ment of reform in the existing commercial, 

litical, and religious relations of man- 
ind ! 

Our traveller was in elysium at Singapore. 
London Hotel was kept by a brave Belge, who 
could be French, English, or Dutch, precisely 
as might be desirable — as cosmopulitan in 
manners as the Dutch-Malay was in religion. 
M. Dutroncoy received the doctor, cap in 
hand, but smiling at a large parcel he carried 
under his arm. 

‘* Monsieur,”’ said mine host, ‘‘ isno French- 
man t’’ 

** Yes, Monsieur Dutroncoy,”’ answered the 
doctor. 

**Q, monsieur knows my name! 
vanity apart, it does not surprise me. 
ought to be a Frenchman.” 

** What, you are not sure of it, then ?”’ 

*© Mon Dieu, non! Ihave roamed about 
for a long time, as the song says, and I have 
forgotten where I started from . . . But 
I must be a Frenchman, for I love coffee and 
the great Napoleon !”’ 

Too soon, alas, even in this land of liberty, 
we have an example of the most difficult of 
all prejudices to be got over — the religious 
prejudices that separate man from man. The 
doctor got for helps in his excursions one 
Ali, a Mussulman, and an Hindu palankin 
driver. He saw one day that the latter was 
trembling with cold and hunger — 


Well, 
T also 


So I took up from the table an American 
biscuit that had been served up with tea, and 
offered it to him, but he absolutely refused it. 
Ali, who smiled at my surprise, said to me: 

** Monsieur should not touch the biscuit if he 
wished the Bengali to eat it.’’ 

** Give him then a bit of meat, some rice, or 
something that you eat,’’ said I. 

Ali obeyed, but when he saw the meat the 
says drew back with an expression of horror. 

‘* He is of good caste, this Bengvli ; he does 
not eat meat,’ observed Ali, laughing. 

** Well, give him simply rice then.’’ 

This is the answer that the says made to this 
last offer : 

**T would willingly accept uncooked rice, but 
I have no vessel to cook it in. I cannot par- 
take of food that is not cooked by one of my 
caste.”’ 

*¢ Let him go to the devil with his difficulties !’’ 
I exclaimed, when Ali had interpreted his 
answer, and put the horse to the palankin. 

The poor says understood my exclamation 
without its being interpreted to him, and he 
withdrew, smiling sorrowfally. Our country- 
man of Chandarnagur had a good heart, und he 
hastened to give to the Bengali two bananas, 





Portuguese, and the Dutch, with their pro- 


which he accepted with joy. ‘lurning his back 
to us he sat down in the sunshine. He devoured 
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greedily the fruit that had been given to him. 
As I was contemplating with interest the poor 
says, I turned to Ali: 

** And what caste do you belong to ?’’ 

**T,”? he answered, with pride, ‘“‘*I am a 
Mussulman, and [ know that all men are 

ual.’’ 

**So, then, you would eat of everything and 
with everybody ?’’ 

** Undoubtedly I would eat with anybody, but 
I would not eat the flesh of an animal that had 
been killed by a Christian.’’ 

** Well, [ have not the same prejudice, so you 
may kill a fowl for my breakfast to-morrow 
morning.” ; 


At Singapore each nation has its street: 
there are English streets, Chinese . streets, 
Hindu streets, and Malay streets. A prodig- 
ious activity reigns everywhere — an anima- 
tion without parallel; and, as Dr. Yvan re- 
marks, commercial contests take the place 
there of the unproductive contests of the West. 
The doctor visited a school of young Malay 
Muhammadans ; they were reading the Kuran 
in Arabic, although neither master nor 
scholars understood a word of the language. 
Ts it not, he justly enough remarks, the faith 
of our mothers and sisters, who are taught to 
read and pray in a dead language of which 
they cannot understand a word ? 

If Singapore aroused the enthusiasm of our 
traveller to ecstasy, how much more so was 
this the case with Pulo Pinang, or Prince of 
Wales’ Island! ‘ Placed in the midst of 
Malasia,”’ he says, ‘‘ it is the paradise of that 
Eden of the universe! It is on this fragment 
of earth that Heaven has realized the dream 
of a perpetual spring ; and He has isolated it 
jn the midst of the ocean, so that a coarse and 
greedy crowd should not invade its beautiful 
shores. ‘he poetic people of India, Parsis, 
Javanese, Hindus, industrious Chinese, and a 
few select Europeans, priests of foreign mis- 
sions and the English, kings of the known 
universe, possess this domain.’’? Pulo Pinan 
is not larger than Jersey, yet it is a little worl 
in itself, with its plains, its valleys, its rivers, 
and its gulfs,even its mountains. Every kind 
of climate may be found at different altitudes, 
as also every description of vegetation; the 
svil is fertile in the extreme ; nothing can be 
more healthy ; constitutions, debilitated by 
the moist heats of Calcutta, Madras, or Bom- 
bay, recover their tone here in a brief space of 
time. Since England governs this island, it 
has become, says Dr. Yvan, a place of resur- 
rection for the conquerors of India. ‘‘ It is 
there that these glorious merchants, who in- 
vade the world by rendering it tributary to 
their enterprise, go to recover the health 
wasted in commercial struggles — struggles a 
hundred times more honorable that the victo- 
ries gained by the mutilated heroes of the In- 
valides.”” The town of Pinang is clean, and 
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pleasantly situated, but the cottages, embos- 
omed like nests among all kinds of odoriferous 
trees and flowering plants, constitute the 
charm of the island. ‘‘ Never will her Maj- 
esty the Queen of Great Britain, whom Heaven 
preserve !’’ exclaims the enchanted doctor, 
** inhabit so delicious a palace as that which 
the most humble of her subjects —a poor Ma- 
lay, or less than that even, a Bengali— 
possesses at Pinang.”’ 

We must, however, leave this enchanting 
island — in relation with which the doctor 
tells a rather long and unmeaning romance — 
to follow the embassy, now bent on tragic 
deeds. The success of Sir James Brooke, or 
the mere spirit of rivalry, had induced Louis 
Philippe, under pretence of an embassy to 
China, to entrust M. de Langrené with the 
special duty of seeking out in the Malayan 
Archipelago ‘“‘ one of those perfumed oases 
which are bathed by the warm waters of the 
Indian ocean, to form there an establishwent. 
The old king wished France to possess its 
little spice island; he wished that she, too, 
should have a pearl out of that magnificent 
casket in Oceana, of which England, Holland, 
and Spain, hold the best jewels.’’ The man- 
ner in which the French proceeded to fulfil 
this delicate mission presents a marked dif- 
ference to the proceedings of Sir James Brooke 
in Borneo, or to the origin of Singapore, as 
depicted by our author himself. A corvette 
was despatched to the archipelago of Sooloo, 
or Hulu, and under pretence of surveying 
(faire de Vhydrographie de ses cotes) stoppe 
at Basilan. The progress of the survey led to 
results which might possibly have been antic- 
ipated : the Malays attacked one of the boats 
which had gone astray up a river, killed two 
officers, ve made prisoners of the crew. 
Thereupon the corvette La Victorieuse — 
which was navigating in these seas, no doubt 
just as accidentally as the Samarang, which 
came up in time to watch operations — and 
La Salnne sailed to Hulu to ask satisfaction of 
the sultan. But the latter answered that the 
Malays of Basilan were rebels, and he would 
be very glad if any one would undertake to 
punish them. Thereupon the two French 
ships sailed to Basilan, and, attacking Yusuf, 
the chief of the offending tribe — and who de- 
fended himself with about a hundred men — 
killed twenty, and disabled Yusuf himself bya 
shot in the wrist. This action, however, pro- 
ducing no definite results, the ships rejoined 
the ambassador, who set sail for Hula on board 
La Cléopatre, commanded by Vice-Admiral 
Cécille, accompanied also by the — 
Archimedes, he fleet, thus strengthened, 
repaired once more to Hulu, to demand from 
the sultan satisfaction for the assault, or the 
cession of a country over which he could not 
assert his authority. The astute Malay, 
however, acknowledged the right of the French 
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to punish the assailants, but he denied that 
such an act of reprisal entitled the French to 
the ion of the country ; such a cession 
might, however, be made upon a consideration 
of some 50,000 piastres. This ultimatum 
does not appear to have satisfied the French, 
who did not value their spice island,’’ their 
** pearl of the Malay casket,”’ and which they 
must fight for, even if ceded to them by the 
powerful Sultan of Hulu, at 50,000 piastres. 
At all events, they very naturally preferred 
fighting before paying. So off the fleet sailed 
again to Basilan. 


The expeditionary forces were divided into 
two bodies ; one received orders to ascend the 
river of Maloso ; the second to disembark at the 
west point of the island. M.de Lagrené and 
some members of the embassy resolutely joined 
the party ; as for me, I followed those who 
were to go to the west. Our little army was 
composed of about 200 men with two field-pieces. 
Arrived at the place of landing, a post was estab- 
lished to communicate with the fleet by signals, 
and to give protection to the wounded. ‘These 
preliminaries being settled, we threw ourselves 
into the dense fringe of wood that lines the shore, 
which was so close, indeed, that we were obliged 
to leave sentinels at short distances from one 
another, so that we could find our way back in 
case of disaster. 

It was not long before we found that we were 


entering into a marshy forest, through which 
we could only make our way with the greatest 
difficulty ; the field-pieces sank in up to their 


throat, and the men lost their shoes in the 
clayey soil ; at last a great pond, covered with 
rushes, reeds and other aquatic plants, stopped 
us altogether. We were thus obliged to re- 
turn to the place of disembarkation, just as we 
reached which, we heard the roar of cannon, and 
shortly afterwards the quick fire of musketry, 
in the depths of the river. We accordingly 
set off at once in the direction of the contest. 

The Malays had obstructed the river, at short 
distances, by throwing down enormous trees into 
its current. The boats that had gone up first 
had experienced great difficulties in overcoming 
these obstacles; even ourselves, though the 
channel had been opened for us, still experienced 
great trouble, and we were actually obliged to 
abandon the long boat of La Sabine and some 
heavily-laden boats. The yu-yu we were in 
drew less water than the ships’ boats, and we 
soon arrived at the field of battle. 

The first boat we got up to served as an 
ambulance (hospital) ; there were three dead in 
it, and one not fur from beingso. An officer re- 
lated to us how the action commenced. ‘* When 
we ascended the river, at a distance of about a 
league from its mouth, we found ourselves in 
front of a well-constructed palisade. No sooner 
did we make our appearance than the enemy 
opened fire upon us, and killed the poor fellows 
yousee here. Our boats retorted with carronade, 
but these were found to be insufficient to carry 
the entrenchment. It was then resolved to dis- 
embark on the left bank, and turn the palisade 
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by the village of Maloso, and we are waiting the 
results of this — 

Scarcely had he finished his narrative, than 
we heard a well-sustained discharge of musketry, 
followed by shouts of ** Vive le roi! Vive la 
France !’’ and we saw an officer planting the 
flag on the top of the Malay barricade. 

I acknowledge, to my shame, that, on hearing 
these shouts of triumph and of joy, I participated 
in the feeling, hastened to the shore, and, mount- 
ing with my companions on the barricade, de- 
termined to take part in the action. It is that 
we have all some old Gallic blood in our veins ; 
and there is at the bottom of our hearts an old 
leaven of barbarity which ferments at the slight- 
est contact with bellicose elements. The Malays 
were flying in every direction, our sailors were 
in full pursuit, and from time to time the yellow 
skin was seen to fall, struck by our balls, but 
they were at once raised up by their companions, 
and carried away at speed. 


Behind the palisade were only two guns, 
in a bad state, and which had been loaded 
with fragments of coral, bound up in reeds ; 
only two pounds of powder were found. The 
chief arms were hollow bamboos, “Ail 
this,’ says the doctor, ‘‘is a little behind- 
hand ; but as, in the art of war, brutal cour- 
age is much more important than intelligence, 
if these means are not sufficient to resist a 
regular attack, it often requires nothing more 
for the intrepid Malays to surprise and con- 
quer the regular troops of old Europe.” 

Twenty men were left in charge of the pal- 
isade, whilst the remainder spread themselves 
over the country, to burn the habitations, 
cut down the cocoa-nut trees, and destroy 
the harvest. 


I joined one of these expeditions. We ascended 
the river for about half an hour, and came in 
presence of a charming residence. It was a 
beautiful Malay house, remarkably well built, 
the staircase that led to the verandah being 
sculptured like the wood-work of the middle 
ages, and the different rooms inside being ex- 
quisitely neat and clean. Robust trees shaded 
the roof of the house with their giant branches, 
and the green points of the palm-trees rose out 
of these verdant masses like gothic steeples. A 
rivulet of clear water, drawn from the river, 
watered a long avenue of bananas. 

Attached to the house was a spacious shed, 
covered with leaves,in which four prahus were 
being built. This abandoned ship-yard and 
solitary house wore a most sorrowful aspect ; 
they appeared to ask to be spared by the in- 
vaders, and even the little rivulet seemed to 
murmur @ prayer. But, alas! this language 
was not understood ; a column of smoke soon 
rose up out of the roof of the pretty house, the 
graceful staircase broke out into flames, the 
sculptures of the prahus were soon darkened by 
the fire, the trees fell, beneath the axes of the 
sailors, like straw before the sickle of the reaper, 
and a few hours more and nothing remained of 
all that beauty and prosperity. ' 
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I had in the mean time spied out, ina corner 
of the garden, a little turf-covered mound, in the 
midst of which grew several odoriferous plants. 
I had seen at the Cape of Good Hope similar 
mounds in the burial-grounds of the Malay 
Muhammadans, and, deeming that it was a 
grave, I thought I might avail myself of the 
circumstance to violate the tomb, in order to ob- 
tain a few crania for my phrenological collection. 
I called two sailors to help me, and we set to 
work. Atadepth of about two yards we met 
with stones, beneath which was a wooden case, 
which contained the body of a child about three 
years ofage. On seeing this I felt the deepest 
regret at having disturbed the grave. I cut off 
a few leaves of bananas, and gathered some of 
the odoriferous flowers of the mound, and, cover- 
ing with them the body of the child, I placed 
back the lid and heavy stones, and went away 
in sorrowful mood. 

Not long after the retreat was sounded, and 
we all met as had been arranged beforehand at 
the palisade. The whole of the left bank of the 
river was in flames, houses and magazines of 
rice were burnt down, the fields, a short time 
ago covered with trees, were cleared like the 
meadows of our own climates at the end of au- 
tumn. We descended the river of Maloso, so as 
to reach the ships before night ; the tide was 
down and we got on with the greatest difficulty. 
Under such circumstances, we should have been 
at the mercy of a few resolute Malays secreted 
in the mangroves, and this thought made us 
sometimes shudder. But what is writ is written ; 
the Malays let us go by without even sending 
us a few balls as a reminiscence. 


Next morning by daybreak the boats were 
once more launched, and the attack upon the 
Malays was renewed, one party was de- 
spatched along the left bank of the river to 
see if anything had escaped the devastation 
of the day before, another was sent up the 
right bank into regions as yet unexplored. 
The palisade was still burning, and columns 
of smoke rose up here and there from the 
ruins of burnt houses. The doctor joined the 
party on the right bank, and they were not 
ong in stumbling upon some inhabited houses. 


The Malay peasants, 
without attempting to defend them, carrying 


however, ran away 


on their shoulders heavy burdens of rice, 
probably to keep their children from starva- 
tion. After ransacking these houses, from 
which the sailors obtained a plentiful harvest 
of copper utensils, silver chains, precious 
stones mounted in copper, boxes, musical in- 
struments, cloths and stuffs, they were set 
fire to, as well as the magazines for rice, and 
all the houses in the plain below were simi- 
larly devasted and burnt. Into, one solitary 
hut that the doctor went, he relates, 


Some eggs, fresh cocoa-nuts, and vessels filled 
with water had been purposely left on the 
ground. It seemed as if the poor peasant had 
trusted to the poverty of his house to save it 
from destruction. The hopes of this barbarous 
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Malay, founded on the better feelings of man- 
kind, pity for the unfortunate, were doomed to 
disappointment ; the civilized and Christian 
soldiers only cried out, ‘‘ Malheur aux vaincus !’° 
And his humble hut was pitilessly sacked and 
burnt. 

At this moment a sailor came up to me and 
said, ‘‘ I have taken two eggs from that house ; 
do you think that they are poisoned ?”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders at this stupid ques- 
tion ; but, in the bottom of my heart, I wished 
that the two eggs should give the dolt a sharp 
colic. 


The sacking and burning was carried on 
for eight hours. Sixty houses were burnt, 
more ol a thousand cocoa-nut trees were 
cut down, and three thousand hectolitres (66,- 
000 gallons) of rice were consumed! The 
last house discovered was the home of the 
chief, Yusuf. It stood in a park surrounded 
by a paling; not a blade of grass, to use our 
author’s hyperbolic expression fur excess of de- 
vastation, was left standing on the accursed 
soil. It was like a carnival to see the soldiers 
and ‘on returning to the ships loaded with 
spoil, 


Thus finished the expedition, which cost us 
some money and some precious blood ; which 
cost the Malays many lives, caused many tears 
to be shed, and completely ruined a very flour- 
ishing district, and that because an officer of 
marines did not obey the orders of his com- 
mander. He was the first victim to his own 
disobedience ; no doubt he is to be pitied, but 
still more are the yellow and the white men, 
who, not having committed the same fault, par- 
ticipated in its atonement. It is the only time 
that I have seen war, and I have seen enough to 
make me curse it. It will be said that I am not 
competent to give an opinion upon the subject ; 
that is possible, but many people who reason 
upon the subject, and who wear great epaulets 
have not seen more than me. 


These are strange opinions for a French- 
man to hold, and although a sacking, plunder- 
ing, burning expedition against a tribe of 

iratical Malays, because they had attacked a 
tful of people who came ostensibly to take 
possession of their country, cannot be desig- 
nated as ‘‘ war,”’ still the sense of the cruelty 
of the proceeding awakened in its historian 
does him infinite credit, and gives us hope of 
better things. It is evident that Dr. Yvan, 
as an educated man, a naturalist, philosopher, 
and phrenologist, has learnt to estimate these 
strange vagaries of human nature, even when 
countenanced by a minister plenipotentiary, 
a vice-admiral, and the officers and crew of 
a whole fleet, at their true value. 

It is, however, but fair to state that these 
piratical Malays deserved chastisement for 
sins of far greater calibre than the attack upon 
the French boat and the treacherous murder 
of two officers. Bad as was such an act, they 
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had many such to answer for — murder, rob- 
bery, and kidnapping — being, let the Man- 
chester school of politicians aver as much as 
they like to the contrary, among their almost 
daily habits of life. Then, again, as the 
whites enslave the black and yellow races, so 
the Malays invariably make slaves of all 
Christians that fall into their hands, by wreck 
or by rapine, and whom they spare from im- 
mediate death. Thus, when La Cleopatre 
was at Hulu many Christian slaves swam 
out under fuvor of darkness to the ship, and 
were taken on board. Upon this, the red 
flag with its great white cross — the signal of 
redemption — was hoisted on ional and 
numbers of 
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r captive slaves, cheered by 
the sight, fled from the interior of the island 
to seek refuge under the well-known and sig- 
nificant emblem. 

Still, there was a great difference between 
the steps taken by M. de Lagrené, to found a 
colony in the Malayan Archipelago, and those 
followed by our oft-reviled countryman, Sir 
James Brooke. The same habits obtained 


among the Malays of the Sarrabas and the 
Sakarran as among their countrymen of Hulu 
and Basilan; but there were also in the same 
regions industrious and peaceful tribes, who, 
under the protection of the English, leit the 
jungle in which they had been wont to skulk 


in daily and nightly terrer, and came down 
upon the sea coast, and upon the banks of the 
rivers, and gave themselves up in fancied 
security’ to the pursuits of agriculture and 
fishery. ‘The piratical hordes of the continent 
of Borneo viewed this state of things with the 
disfavor and jealousy inherent in savage bar- 
barism. They made descents upon the new 
colony, massacred the peaceful and industrious 
population, and assailed the British settle- 
ments. Captain Keppel chastised them with 
terrible effect. Still they returned to the 
charge. In 1849 the pirates (there are those 
who assert that there are no pirates in the 
Malayan Archipelago; they should go there 
before so stultifying themselves in presence 
of the whole world) were at sea again, mur- 
dering and plundering indiscriminately — 
sacking villages, and carrying the inhabitants 
off to slavery. This time Captain Farquhar 
was despatched in the Albatross, with Cap- 
tain Wallace in the steamer Nemesis, to wreak 
vengeance on the spoliators, Sir James 
Brooke joined the avengers with a native con- 
tingent from Sarawak, and the reprisals were, 
as is well known, most signal. 

To prevent the recurrence of such disasters, 
Sir James Brooke adopted the best and most 
humane mode that presented itself of checking 
piracy ; which was to build forts in the rivers, 
to prevent the descent of the pirates in their 
war prahus. Three of these were constructed, 
one at Sakarran, under charge of an English 
gentleman of the name of Brereton, another at 
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Linga, under Mr. Lee, and a third on the Re- 
gang, under Mr. Steele. These gentlemen 
cheerfully undertook the risks and privations 
of such a life, as the pioneers of civilization 
and good government among a wild and fierce 
mee hg Sir James Brovke hoped the best 
things from these arrangements, and he stated 
that it would be sufficient if a steamer should 
touch from time to time upon the coast, in 
order to prove to the piratical tribes that the 
force was there, if wanted, in order to induce 
the pirates to furego their plundering habits, 
and if not themselves adopt more industrious 
pursuits, at least not interfere with those who 
were disposed so to do. 

Such, indeed, was for a time the case. 
Commerce was growing up, human life was 
secure, the seas were free ; but, unfortunately, 
the attacks and misrepresentations of a part 
of maudlin sentimentalists and adverse politi- 
cians in this country prevented even the single 
steamer that was asked for being sent out to 
shield the pioneers of Christianity and civil- 
ization under its paddles. ‘The consequence 
was, that the inveterate plundering propensi- 
ties of the natives were allowed to gain an 
unchecked ascendency ; the settlements of the 
industrious natives, so deserving of protection, 
were assailed; Mr. Lee was killed, fighting 
gullantly in a good cause — that of humanity ; 
Mr. Brereton fled to Sarawak; and property 
and life have alike been left at the mercy of 
the ferocious invaders, while hundreds of un- 
suspecting people, farming and fishing on the 
a of iy eee, will, ic all probability, be 
sacrificed to the mistaken philanthropy of the 
distinguished advocates of Dyak and Malayan 
honor and integrity ! <j 

It is a satisfaction to know that since this 
visit of the French fleet to the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, the Spaniards, wearied out by a long 
forbearance of unceasing acts of piracy, plun- 
der, brigandage, murder, and rapine, have 
subjected the “* much maligned’’ Malays to a 
severe retribution, and the whole archipelago 
of Hulu, coveted by Louis Philippe, has passed 
under the dominion of Isabella II. of Spain, 
who, it is to be hoped, will imitate the English 
at Sarawak in introducing the habits and 
manners of civilized life among the barbarous 
mariners, but will not imitate the English in 
giving neither countenance nor protection to 
the peaceful and industrious against their less 
reclaimable and more savage countrymen. 

The scene changes to Macao — with its en- 
virons, all that the author appears to have 
seen of China, unless his work, as is probabiy 
the case, is not complete—and it was, he 
says, with deep emotion that he first entered 
into that strange and celebrated city, founded 
by untold-of efforts, and kept with indomitable 
perseverance. The European city, with its 
forts, its numerous churches, and handsome 
houses, brought to mind the time when the 
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Perez de Andrade, the Antonio de Farias, 
and Fernando Mendez Pinto —the latter the 
Quintus Curtius of these vagabond Alexan- 
ders —first landed here, with picturesque 
costumes and energetic physiognomies, and 
confronted the pacific Chinese, who at that 
time were in advance of us both in the arts 
of civilization and in well-being. The Cidade 
do Santo Nome de Dios de Macao, as the 
Portuguese who have time to utter long names 
call the European city, is built armong ravines, 
and hills, and even blocks of solid granite, 
and yet the patient industry of the Chinese 
has deenghak over these obstacles, and Macao 
is still, the doctor tells us, ‘* notwithstanding 
the enormous sums of money sunk by the 
English at Hong-Kong, the most European 
city in Ilindo-China.”’ The doctor omits 
here to consider the difference in time in the 
foundation of the one and the other. The 
Macaists, as the doctor calls the Christian pop- 
ulation of Macao, boast of their nobility, and 
sometimes of their direct descent from the an- 
cient conquerors of the land in which they live, 
but now almost all are born in Macao itself, and 
a very mixed blood flows in their veins. What 
is more remarkable is, that the members of 
the same family generally bear little resem- 
blanee to one another. ) Troan now and then 
a type indicative of anterior alliances, as hus 
been frequently remarked elsewhere, springs 
up to life again. Thus, for example, the 
ductor describes a noble Macaist family of 
three girls and two boys ; The eldest girl was 
a white negress, with woolly hair and thick 
lips ; the second was an Andalusian, with a 
downy upper lip and beautiful black hair; 
the third, of an amber color, resembled more 
a fair native of the banks of the Ganges than 
her sisters; and as to the two boys, they 
were Chinese! This must have been an ex- 
treme case. 

These noble families are, for the most part, 
poor, proud, and ignorant. As the French 
noble would once only learn the noble art of 
verriérie, or glass-painting, so the only man- 
ual labor a poor Macaist noble will conde- 
scend to learn is the art of printing. The 
women actually do nothing, not even house 
duties, Ask a Chinese what are the occupa- 
tions of a Macaist, he will answer, 

** The gentleman goes to Canton,’’ which 
means, in the idea of a Chinaman, he is a 
sailor or a merchant ; ‘*‘ madame waits for him 
ut Macao, eating balichan.”’ 

Bulichan is a condiment composed of 
prawns, fish, and aromatic spices ; the doctor 
declares it to be superior to anchovy-paste. 

Ifcommerce has abandoned Macao and taken 
up its residence for the time being at Hong- 
Kong, the staff of those permanent armies 
that incessantly besiege the gates of the celes- 
tial empire, the doctor tells us, remains at the 


Catholic city of old. The Portuguese and! 
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French Lazarists, the fathers of the Italian 
Propaganda, the congregation of foreign mis- 
sions, all have their head-quarters there. 
It isin that little island that the most formida- 
ble conspiracies against Chinese superstitions 
are gotup. The Protestant ministers, Dr. Yvan 
tells us, are rather zealous Propagandists of 
knowledge and learning, than of any particular 
form of belief; their labors are also likely 
to be both more generally spread and more 
lasting. Knowledge may pave the way to | 
overthrow superstitions which are not so read- 
ily merely supplanted by superstitions of an- 
other kind. Death inspires no terror to the 
Chinese. They write upon their tombs, ‘ I 
have quitted the roof of my fathers and my 
native soil to sleep under these sacred shades, 
in an eternal sleep.’’ To such minds death is 
repose. It seems almost a pity to disturb so 
pleasant a belief. 





From the Examiner. 


THE LIFE OF HAYDON. 


We thank Mr. Cowden Clarke for his letter 
on the subject of our notice of the Life of Hay- 
don, and he will understand why we print 
only those portions which refer strictly to the 
reputations brought in question. 


At one period of my life, I was in frequent as 
well as familiar intercourse with William Hazlitt ; 
and although I witnessed many of those wilful- 
nesses and caprices of conduct which his friends 
deplored for his own sake, yet I have been a 
witness, and a recipient too, of his intellectual 
indulgence, forbearance, and kindness, to an ex- 
tent which alone makes Haydon’s assertion, that 
he ‘* had a heart upon which no one could calcu- 
late,’’ sheer malice and falsehood. Moreover, 
from my own knowledge and recollection, I will 
unreservedly deny the charge of Haydon, that 
he was ‘*a fiend on whose word no one could 
rely.”? So honest and so truthful a man was 
Hazlitt, that he has upon various occasions 
damaged his own reputation by an almost osten- 
tatious candor ; and my: own appreciation of his 
honesty is such, that [ firmly subscribe to the 
self-justification he has somewhere recorded to 
the effect that ‘‘ a wilful lie has not debased this 
soul.’? Of that band of philosophers who started 
with being republicans, and ended in being 
time-servers and placemen, William Hazlitt was 
the one that held fast his integrity. Had he 
chosen to have bartered his principles, he was 
well worth purchase to the opposite party. 

As to Haydon’s calumny of John Keats, that 
‘she had been drunk for weeks together, and 
would cover his tongue with Cayenne that he 
might the better relish his claret,’’ in all our 
convivialities I never saw Keats intoxicated, and, 
from all I know of his tastes and habits, I have 
not the slightest belief of the Cayenne pepper 
story. Haydon soon disgusted Keats —and no 
wonder. 
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OUT-DOOR RECREATIONS. 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
OUT-DOOR RECRKEATIONS. 


In a work, entitled Home-life in Germany, 
by C. L. Brace, published in America, and 
designed apparently for readers alone in that 
country, we find some pleasing observations 
on a point in social life in Europe, which is 
recommended to the attention of hard and 
ever working Americans. 


I know of nothing in the habits of foreign nations 
which struck me at first as so entirely new, as a 
love for out-door sports. In England, I did not 
pass through a village without finding the green 
cricket-ground ; and, be it remembered, not 
with boys at play onit, but men — men often of 
rank and character. Later in the season were 
the boat-races, where the whole population 
gathered ; gentlemen of the highest rank pre- 
siding, and the nobleman and student tugging 
at the oar as eagerly as the mechanic or water- 
man. 

In September, we were making our foot-trip 
through the Highlands of Scotland, and we 
scarcely found an inn so remote which was not 
crowded with gentlemen, shooting, riding, or 
pedestrianizing through the mountains, and 
with the zest and eagerness of boys let out of 
school. 

On the continent, with the exception of Hun- 

gary, there is not such a passion for exciting 
field-sports ; but the same love for the open air. 
In Paris, a pleasant day will fill the Champs 
Elysées with cheerful parties, sipping their 
coffee under the shade, or watching the thousand 
exhibitions going on in open assemblies. And 
in the provinces, every man who can have a 
spot six feet by ten in the free air, uses it to 
sip his wine or take his ‘‘ pottage’’ therein. 
- In Germany, the country-houses seem to be 
made without reference to in-door living, and 
people everywhere take their meals or receive 
their friends in balconies and arbors. Every 
city has its gardens and promenades, which are 
constantly full. There are open-air games, too, 
where old and young take part ; and, in summer, 
the studying classes, or all that can get leisure, 
are off on pedestrian tours through the Harz, or 
Switzerland, or nearer home. 

There is throughout Europe a rich animal love 
of open-air movement, of plays and athletic 
sports, of which we Americans, as a people, 
know little. We, on the other hand, are 
utterly indifferent to these things. .We might 
pull at a boat-race, but it would be as men, not 
as boys; because we were determined the 
Yankee nation should never be beaten, not be- 
cause we enjoyed it. We do not care for chil- 
dren’s sports. We have no time for them. 
There is a tremendous, earnest work to be done, 
and we cannot spare effort for play. It is un- 
manly to roll a ball in America, Our amuse- 
ments are labors. An American travels with an 
intensity and restlessness, which would of itself 
exhaust a German ; and our city enjoyments 
are the most wearying and absurd ible. 


—POST-OFFICE RETURN. 


gregarious tendencies are nearly always for 
some earnest object. Wecancrowd for a lecture 
or political meeting, but as to gathering in a 
coffee-garden or in a park, it would be childish 
or vulgar. 

I have noticed here this contrast to the Ger- 
mans, because a most important subject is bound 
with it — a subject which must more and more 
demand earnest attention from our scientific 
men —I[ mean, our national health. 

As a practical conclusion, I would say to 
every man who would deserve well of his 
country : Play! play more — patronize, encour- 
age play ! 

Why should bowling-alleys and cricket-clubs 
be given up to ‘fast men??? Why should 
rowing-matches and yacht-races, fencing-bouts 
and boxing-lessons, fishing and shooting, be any 
more the privilege of ‘‘the world’’ than the 
church? Why should not respectable, moral, 
religious people go into any or all of these as 
they fancy, and invigorate their bodies and 
cheer the mind? Do not let us grow old and 
dyspeptic because we are growing more religious. 
Let there be something of healthful boyhood in 
us always. No sports but what are pure, hu- 
mane, and moral in tone ; but where there are 
such, let no notion of asceticism or false dignity 
restrain us. Of course, each one will have his 
favorite amusement ; whatever it be, let him 
remember it is nearly as important for his health 
of mind as his regular work. For my own part, 
as a brother of the angle, I must recommend the 
gentle art. 

Those cheery mountain-walks, the clear dash- 
ing brooks, the air, the light, the easy occupa- 
tion, which always absorbs just enough to let the 
full, almost unconscious enjoyment of scenery 
pour into the heart — it makes one a boy again 
to remember. 





‘A very interesting parliamentary return re- 
specting the Post-office has appeared, from which 
we cull a few facts illustrating the gigantic ‘ad- 
vance of the system. In the year 1839, the 
estimated number of chargeable letters and 
franks which passed through the Post-office of 
the United Kingdom was 82,470,596 ; the next 
year the total was doubled ; and it has constantly 
increased, till, in 1852, the aggregate had 
swelled to 379,501,499. For the year ending 
5th January, 1840, the gross revenue was 
2,390,763/. ; the net, 1,589,4867. On the re- 
duction of the postage there was a great falling- 
off ; but in the year ending 5th January, 1853, 
the gross revenue had increased to more than it 
was under the old system — 2,434,3261. ; while 
the net receipts, in 1841 only 410,028/., have 
advanced to 965,4427. In 1837 the Post-office 
paid 1743/. to railways ; in 1852, 329,9637. In 
1839, 188,921 money-orders, for 313,124/., were 
issued ; in 1852, the totals were 4,947,825 or- 
ders, for 9,438,277]. In 1848 the loss on the 
money-order system was 5,7451.; in 1852 the 
profit was 11,664/., the commission received 
having, been 82,333/., while the expenses were 





We like being together well enough, but our 


70,6690. 








CASES ILLUSTRATIVE 


Part of an Article from the Edinburgh Review. 
CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF ORIENTAL LIFE. 


Arter this view of the languages of India, 
we have to give such an account of the man- 
ners of the people who speak them as can be 
gleaned from our accomplished judge’s, 
‘+ Cases Illustrative of Oriental Life.”* As 
the author justly says : — 


In courts of justice, the veil which shrouds 
the privacy of Oriental life is necessarily drawn 
aside ; the strong ties which, at other times, 
bind together caste and family in pursuit of a 
commen object, are loosened under the pressure 
of stronger individual interests ; and there, 
amidst masses of conflicting testimony, and with 
subtler intellects to deal with than usually ap- 
pear before European tribunals, the motives, 
reasonings, and actions of the native population 
of India are displayed in broad light, and may 
be traced with inestimable advantage. 


It is only in such cases, indeed, that the 
European rulers of India get a clear insight 
into native character. ‘‘ The chief adminis- 


trators in our vast Indian Empire,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘ are so completely severed from the 
bulk of the population, by color, race, lan- 
guage, religion, and material interests, that 
they are often, if not habitually, in complete 
ignorance of the most patent facts occurring 


around them.” 

We are grateful, therefore, to Sir Erskine 
Perry for the light which he has thrown on 
the interior of a community which we ought 
to know intimately, and do know very super- 
ficially — a community which we govern with 
absolute authority, with little acquaintance 
with their wishes, their pore, and even 
their interests, except so far as those interests 
may be inferred from the general principles 
of human nature. We regret, indeed, that 
Sir Erskine Perry’s book wants the most in- 
structive portion of a report, the evidence. 
If he had given to us the actual examinations 
of the witnesses, we should have had the na- 
tives actually before us, revealing their real 
feelings and their real opinions by their as- 
sertions, their denials, their evasions, and 
their falsehoods. 
haps was unable to do it. We have merely 
the result, the impression that it produced on 
the mind of the judge. That mind, however, 
appears to be clear and comprehensive. We 
do not of course profess our acquiescence in 
Sir E. Perry’s decision in every case which 
he has reported, but there are few in which 
we differ from him materially, and even in 
those we feel that his reasonings deserve 
great respect, though they may not produce 
conviction. 


* Cases illustrative of Oriental Life and the Ap- 
Plication of English Law to India, decided in the 
Supreme Court at Bombay. By Sir Erskine Perry, 
late Chief Justice of London, 1853. 


This he has not done, per-. 
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Bombay, the site of the court of justice 
where our author presided as chief justice, 
may, for illustration, be briefly described. 
The island of Bombay is held by a tenure to- 
tally different from that by which we hold 
any other part of our Indian dominions. It 
was part of the dowry of Queen Catherine, 
the neglected Portuguese consort of Charles 
II. His Majesty got it in the year 1661, and 
after eight years’ possession, finding that he 
gained nothing by a poor place, which at 
the time had nothing to recommend it but its 
having the best harbor in India, he granted 
it to the East India Company, to be holden 
‘* of us and our heirs, as oF the manor of East 
Greenwich, in free and common socage, at a 
rent of ten pounds in gold, payable yearly.” 
This spot, rented at 10/. a ycar, in perpetuity, 
214 years ago, now contains a town with a 
population of 400,000 souls, has a trade valued 
In exports and imports at 14,000,000/., and 
is the seat ofa subordinate government extend- 
ing over 10,000,000 of people. The town 
population is governed by the law of England 
modified by the laws and customs of the Indi- 
ans. These laws, from 1798 to 1823 inclusive, 
were administered by a Recorder’s Court, and 
among its judges was the distinguished name 
of Sir James Mackintosh. From 1824 to-the 
resent time, justice has been administered 
y a Supreme Court, consisting of a Chief 
and Puisne, and having all the powers, civil, 
criminal, ecclesiastic, and admiralty, which 
belong to our English Courts of Record. 

The first case narrated in the ‘* Cases’’ is 
that of a fraudulent executor, one Aga Ma- 
homed Rahim. From the earliest times 
known to Europeans, there have been, as 
settlers, or more frequently as sojourners, at 
the principal seaports of India a class of mer- 
chants known to Europeans ander the errone- 
ous name of Moghuls, but who are in reality 

enuine Persians of the shores of the Persian 

ulf. These are the same Moorish merchants 
whom Vasco di Gama, with his Portuguese, 
encountered on their first arrival in Tndia, 
and on whom, as enemies of the Cross, and 
of the monopoly of the Indian trade, which 
they were > aon doe Bo resolved to establish, 
they waged a piratical war from the moment 
of their arrival. Aga Rahim carried on a 
great trade chiefly with the capital of hig late 
partner and benefactor, who, by his will, had 
constituted him his executor, and the guardi- 
an of his widow and children. He was the 
owner of dockyards, the builder and owner 
of ships and the agent of the Imam of Muscat 
and of the Pasha of t—lived on terms 
of intimacy with the principal European offi- 
cers of the government, was a frequent guest 
at the government house, and on one occasion 
entertained the governor and his family, with 
all the principal English of Bombay, at a 
splendid banquet to view the singular and 
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imposing spectacle of the launch of a frigate | 
by torch-light. The man-of-war, the object 

of the launch, was built for his Highness the | 
Imam of Muscat, and the courtly Mahomedan | 
merchant named her **The Queen Victo- | 
ria.”’ | 

Mahomed Rahim, the public favorite, how- | 
ever turned out in the sequel a dishonest | 
man. By the practice of a hundred wiles | 
and chicaneries, this prosperous merchant | 
evaded the discharge of his trust, and for | 
nineteen yeurs bafiled the law, aided by the | 
dilatory practice of the Equity Court with its | 
technical machinery. At length a decree | 
was given against him for the sum of 110,- | 
000/., but he had contrived, in the mean- | 
while, to send the greater part of his fortune | 
to Persia, and his person was imprisoned. | 
The end of his Indian life was melancholy. | 
** After lying in goal for some years, obsti- | 
nately refusing to give up any property to the | 
son of his benefactor, and failing in all bis | 
schemes to convey his property to other par- | 
ties, he was at length allowed by his creditor | 
to leave gaol, and he slunk out of Bombay to | 
join his family in exile. Since then, not to 
the credit of the public morality of Persia, the 
king has named him to the rank and office of 
the governor of a province!’ He had bought 
his place with hard cash, but when he pre- 
sented himself to the provincials, they refused 
to accept him, and thus the fraudulent mer- 
chant has lost his money, his credit, and his 
expected government. 

The next case in illustration of the state of 
Indian society which we produce, we shall 
give in the author's own words, observing 
only, that, in this instance, the parties seem 
all to have been Hindoos, and of the lower 
castes. 


The successful perpetration of offences against 
property, carried on for a series of years and to 
« very large extent, as displayed in the following | 
case, gives a remarkable picture of Indian crime, 
of the power of confederacy amongst natives, of 
the corruption of subordinate officials, and al- 
though last, not least, of the ignorance of Euro- 
peans of what is going on around them ; from 
the unwillingness or apathy, or, at all events, the 
fuilure of the natives to give information to gov- 
ernment authorities of offences by which many 
of themselves must have been injured. 

From the evidence given at the trial, in this 
snd subsequent cases, it appeared that a part- 
nership, consisting of more than forty persons, 
has existed for many years in Bombay, for the 
purpose of receiving goods stolen from merchant 
ships in the harbor. There being no loading- 
docks in Bombay the ships receive all their car- 
goes from different quays, which are carried off 
to them in small boats, and therefore, if the cus- 
tom-house officers and subordinates employed at 
the quays could be bribed, a considerable facility 
existed for committing depredations. A system 
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had, accordingly, been organized by the gang in 
question, of considerable refinement ; by which, 
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for many years, they had been able to drives 
most successful trade, represented by one of the 
accomplices to yield a profit of 60,0002. or 70,- 
0001. a year, though this is probably an exag- 
gerated statement. One of the most remarkable 
features in the case was, that although it was 
clearly proved that the gang had existed for 
years — although its existence and means of 
livelihood were notorious in the bazar, not a sin- 
gle complaint had ever been lodged at the police 
office. 

The gang possessed warehouses, cargo boats, 
canoes, &c., &c., and each day, systematically, 
distributed members of their body at the differ- 
ent quays from which boats were sent off to the 
ships loading in the harbor. The plunder ob- 
tained in the course of the day was sent to the 
partnership warehouses, and every morning a 
regular auction was held at which the goods 
were sold at the ordinary market rates. Divis- 
ion of profits was made with scrupulous honesty 
amongst the ditferent partners, forty-three in 
number, and two shares were reserved for char- 
ity. The leading members of the gang also car- 
ried on separate trades of their own, and by 
their punctuality in dealing were,. of course, 
able to adduce strong evidence as to their re- 
spectability at the trial. 


These facts were, at length, brought to the 
notice of the authorities, by the information 
of one of the accomplices, who, having been 
accused, apparently with truth, by his part- 
ners of robbing them, had been fined by them 
60/., and thas he was provoked to betray 
them. On this information, the magistrates 
issued their warrant, and succeeded in secur- 
ing the partnership books, nineteen in num- 
ber,and they took possession of nine ware- 
houses full of merchandise, but to which no 
one made any claim. The books were kept 
as regularly as those of any other partner- 
ship, such as day books, journals, ledgers, 
&e., &e., and- the only differences from ordi- 
nary books were — Ist. That the daily profit 
was each day posted up in the ledger, and 
thence distributed to each partner’s account ; 
and, 2d. That no entries of disbursements for 
purchases appeared, each parcel of goods 
received being entered with the letters M. V. 
C., which another book showed to denote the 
different quays at which the goods were 
landed. 

At the trial, in the particular case, which 
was an indictment for receiving a bale of 
ae belonging to some person unknown, 

nowing the same to have been stolen, the 
evidence of the accomplice, after describing 
the general operations of the gang, stated, as 
to the particular bale of goods in question, 
that about four months before, he, the accow- 
plice, “‘ had been sent to the quay as usual 
with orders, and that he had gone out in his 
canoe into the harbor, where he was accosted 
by another party connected with the gang, 
who was coming towards them in a cargo- 
boat from a vessel in the harbor. This party 
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placed a bale of long-cloth in the canoe, and 
the accomplice returned with it to the quay. 
The bale contained fifty pieces of cloth, and 
the witness stated that, usually, they tore off 
the wrapper whilst in the canoe and threw it 
into the sea, and thus they were enabled to 
take the pieces on shore with less fear of de- 
tection. On arriving at the quay, he sent 
the bale to the warehouse by porters belong- 
ing to the gang ; but these porters were not 
called, and there was no direct proof of the 
bale having been sold, or of what partners 
were at the warehouse when it was delivered ; 
an entry, however, appeared in the defend- 
ants’ book of a sale of a bale containing fifty 
pieces having been received at that period.” 

The jury found the prisoners guilty, and 
the court sentenced them, nine in number, 
to be transported for ten and fifteen years. 
The places of Indian transportation, it may 
here be noticed, are the British commercial 
emporia within the country of the Malays. 
The Hindoos call this being sent across the 
*¢ black water,’’ and consider it as fatal as a 
Greek or Roman might do to be ferried over 
the Styx. ‘The first English judges who went 
to India eighty years ago, having commuted 
a sentence of death for gang robbery to trans- 
portation of life, were. horror-struck to hear 
the prisoners, when it was explained to them, 
earnestly entreating to be hanged instead. 
These emporia are also the places of trans- 

rtution of state-prisoners, and there we 

ave had Polygar and Cingalese chiefs, and 
recently, Movlraj, the chief of Moultan, was 
sentenced to transportation. 

Among Sir Erskine Perry's cases there are 
but two which relate to the Parsees, fire- 
worshippers, or followers of the doctrines of 
Zoroaster, the most wealthy, influential, and 
respectable portion of the native community 
of Seater, and as they are not of importance 
as illustrating Indian manners we pass them 
over, but take the occasion of furnishing the 
reader with a few notices of the history of 
this singular people. On the conquest of 
Persia and the conversion of the majority of 
its inhabitants to the Mahomedan religion by 
the Caliph Omar and his armed and fanatic 
followers, in 651 of our time, and within 
thirty years of ‘ the flight” of the Prophet, 
the unconverted natives took refuge in the 
province of Khorasan, where a few of them 
still exist. ‘The forefathers of the Indian set- 
tlers quitted this retreat, and their first settle- 
ment in India, about the year 766, was in 
the island of Diu or Dew, off the southern 
coast of the peninsula of Gujerat, and close 
to the spot which contained the celebrated 
temple of Summat, of which the sandal-wood 
gates, carried off to Ghizni by the first Ma- 
homedan invader, 827 years ago, are supposed 
to have been brought back to India in our 
own times! Their first appearance in India, 
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therefore, dates 1,087 years ago. Their resi- 
dence within the confined limits of Diu was 
of no more than nineteen years’ duration, 
when they migrated to Damaun on the eastern 
coast of the Gulf of Cambray towards its en- 
trance. From this they sent colonies to 
Surat at the embouchment of the Tapti, and 
to Baroach at that of the Nerbudda, and these 
two great maritime towns became their prin- 
cipal seats, until the capital, enterprise, and 
military protection of the English attracted 
them to Bombay. The last census of this 
town made their numbers here 120,000, and 
in other parts of the British dominions in 
Western India there are estimated to be 
130,000, making the whole number a quarter 
ofa million. A few, also, have of late years 
sojourned in Calcutta, and even in Hong Kong 
— always under the British flag and no 
other, 

Of all Asiatics the Parsees come the 
nearest in industry, in enterprise, in habits 
of business — indeed, even in personal ap- 
pearance, to Europeans. After above a 
thousand years’ residence in India, they have 
preserved their color, blood, and religion, and 
in these respects, probably, do not essentially 
differ from the countrymen and subjects of 
Cyrus, or Darius. This they owe to their 
refusal to intermarry with the native inhab- 
itants — unlike the Jews and Nestorian 
Christians, who have, in consequence of in- 
termixture, become as swarthy as southern 
Hindoos. 

The Parsees engage chiefly in trade and 
handicrafts, seldom in the cultivation of the 
land, and never as soldiers or sailors ; alleging 
as insuperable objection to the first, the use 
of fire-arms, which infers not only kindling 
but extinguishing fire, in their religion an act 
of sacrilege. But, probably, the more solid 
ground is the superior temporal advantages 
of the pursuits of commercial and mechanic 
industry. 

The a are the most numerous and the 
most wealthy merchants of Bombay, Surat, 
and Baroach. They are also great ship 
builders and ship-owners. It is semauhalilie 
enough, indeed, that it was they who first 
introduced the art of ship-building into India, 
and who long exclusively carried it on, build- 
ing both frigates and ships of the line for the 
British navy, of the fine timber of the forests 
of Malabar, as strong as British oak, and far 
more enduring. One of the cases narrated by 
Sir Erskine Perry related to this very subject, 
being that of a grant of land to the first Par- 
see ship-builder, as a reward for his public 
services seventy years ago, on the recommenda- 
tion of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, who was 
fighting drawn battles with the skilful Suffrein 
in the East, while Rodney was cutting the 
line of De Grasse in the West Indies, and: 
carrying him off as a prisoner to England. 
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One of the best illustrations of the state of 
Indian society, and, indeed, of the charac- 
ter, in one aspect, of our own administration, 
is afforded by what are called the “ Opium 
Cases” — of which five are given in Sir Erskine 
Perry’s work. Most of our readers are aware 
that a large portion of our Indian Revenue is 
derived from a monopoly of the production 
and sale of opium, in one part of India — the 
Bengal provinces, and from excise licenses in 
another — Bombay. This source of the In- 
dian income may be safely estimated at not 
under 3,000,000/., which, as the entire nett 
revenue is no more than 21,000,000/., amounts 
to one-seventh of the whole of it. This great 
source of income has the peculiarity of being 
paid, not by our own — but by strangers, 
consisting of Malays, Javanese, and others ; 
but, far above all, by the Chinese. A revenue 
owe by foreigners, and not by natives, is, at 
east, a great temporary benefit to the state 
that receives it; but, in its nature, it is, 
obviously, a precarious and uncertain source. 
The poppy, to yield opium, can only be pro- 
duced in a country with a hot and long sum- 
mer; and the manufacture, consisting of 
mere manipulation, only be conducted where 
the wages of labor are very low. The sum- 
mers of Australia, for example, seem pecu- 
liarly well adapted for the growth of the 
poppy ;_ but the high price of wages makes it 
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impossible to manufacture opium in compe- 
tition with the produce of countries with low 


wages. Many parts of India are well adapted 
to the production of opium, both in climate 
and raté of wages, and hence it produces by 
far the greatest quantity in the world, not less 
for exportation than 50,000 chests of 140 
pounds each, or seven millions of pounds. 
This great quantity is used by the strangers 
we have enumerated — always much diluted 
and always in the form of fuine, and it stands 
to them exactly in the same relation that 
foreign wines and ardent spirits do to the 
nations of Europe. But it so happens that 
the country of the principat consumers of 
opium, China, is just as well adapted as 
India itself to the production of opium, by the 
heat of its summers and the lowness of its 
wages. The production of opium in China 
itself is prohibited, under the imperial laws, 
in the same manner as its importation ; but, 
to a large extent, through the connivance of 
corrupt public functionaries, it is known to 
have been introduced to a considerable ex- 
tent; and even fifteen years ago, we have 
seen estimates of the annual native produce 
equal to 10,000 chests, or, at the time, about 
one-third part of the import of the foreign 
drug. If, then, the Chinese government, 
pe for funds to suppress a formidable re- 

llion, the reason of its legalizing the im- 
portation, should also legalize the home pro- 





«duction, which is not improbable, it is quite 
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certain that our great Indian revenue of 
3,000,000/. would be in imminent jeopardy 
—a contingency which ought not to be lost 
sight of in our deliberations concerning 
India. x 

The opium subject to the monopoly, and 
not that paying an excise duty in the form of 
a license to export, gave rise to the litigation 
which, for several years, has occupied the 
time of the Queen’s Courts in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and been carried by appeal before 
the Privy Council in England. ‘Yo show the 
amount of the property involved in these 
transactions, it will be sufficient to state, that 
the value depending on the decisions of the 
appellate tribunal alone, was computed at 
from one million to two millidns sterling! 
The nature of the subject in litigation will be 
best described in the words of the preliminary 
notice of Chief Justice Perry : — 


It has been a practice for many years past with 
the wealthy native merchants of India to specu- 
late on the price which the opium (monopoly) to 
be sold by government at their periodical sales 
of the season would produce. These speculations, 
as will be seen hereafter, were in substance ex- 
actly similar, and in form frequently identical, 
with time bargains on the English Stock Ex- 
change ; and they appear to have been carried 
on to an immense extent, and as an ordinary 
branch of business, by most of the great banking 
houses in India.* 

The plaintiff, Ramlal, was the representative 
at Bombay of a very wealthy banking-house 
at Muttra on the Jumna (about 1100 miles from 
Bombay, and 850 from Calcutta), which had 
ramifications at most of the commercial cities 
in India. This firm, it seems, had sustained 
great losses in previous years, the speculators 
throughout India forming themselves into large 
parties, equivalent to the ‘* Bulls’’ and ‘‘ Bears’” 
of London, and the powers of combination be- 
tween Hindus being sufficiently developed to 
carry out pecuniary operations requiring capital 
and numbers to an extent unknown in Europe. 
For the purpose of making up previous losses 
Ramlal’s party entered into timesbargain opera- 
tions in the year 1846, for the first periodical 
opium sale for 1846-47, to take place in the 
November following. For some weeks previous 
to this sale, Ramlal and his agents throughout 
India continued to make their wagers, offering 
the opposite party a very high price as the sum 
at which the opium would sell, and as these 
prices were much above the market price of 
opium, and much larger than opium had ever 
been sold at before, his wagers were accepted 
greedily. 

When the period for the auction sale ap- 
proached, Ramlal gave out that he intended to 
purchase the whole of the opium that should be 
offered at 1807. a chest, which was above 50I. 
above its market value at the time. The con- 


* They have even a closer resemblance to betting 
on the amount of the hop duty, although the opium 
gambling was on a much larger scale. 
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sternation which this news excited among all the 
commercial cities will be well remembered by 
the inhabitants of India at that period, and of 
Bombay particularly. When the news of the 
auction sale from Calcutta was expected nearly 
all the population of the town was on the qui 
vive for the arrival of the expresses with the in- 
telligence, and the excitement pervaded all circles. 

At the auction sale at Calcutta, the opposite 
party, having learned the intention of Ramlal 
to bid so highly, contrived to defeat his plan by 
aningenious manceuvre. On the first chest of opi- 
um being put up by the auctioneer, the ‘‘ Bears,”’ 
in order to prevent any sale from taking place, 
bid against one another till twelve o’clock at 
night, when the price for the first lot amounted to 
above 15,000/. (above 115 times the market 
value), and the auctioneer, finding himself gulled, 
postponed the sale. 

Ramlal, thereupon, through the medium of 
some respectable firms at Calcutta, offered to 
buy the whole of the opium at 180/. a 
chest ; but the government declined the offer, 
and gave notice of a public auction on a future 
day, with new conditions, so as to defeat any 
such tricks as had been practised at the last. 
At the adjourned auction Ramlal, by himself and 
agents, bought nearly the whole of the opium at 
prices averaging 190/. 6s. a chest. Having won 
his wagers, the parties throughout India who 
had bet with him refused to pay. 


Numerous actions were, on this, brought 
before the courts both of Calcutta and Bom- 
bay to recover payment, when the question of 
the legality or illegality of this kind of wager- 
ing was tried. In one of the cases, judgment 
was given in favor of the defendants, and in 
another in that of the plaintiffs, in consequence 
of the two judges of the Court of Bombay 
differing in opinion, and the casting vote in 
such case being with the Chief Justice — in 
the respective cases different parties. Both 
cases were appealed to the Privy Council, 
whitch affirmed the opinion of Chief Justice 
Perry, that neither by the English or Hindu 
law were time bargains illegal. A hundred 
other cases were ome into the Bombay 
Court, but in these execution was stayed, on 
paying the amount into court, pending the 
decision of the Privy Council. 

In consequence of these pernicious gambling 
transactions, the Indian Legislature, as it is 
ee to do by statute, passed an Act, 
muking void all ‘‘agreements, whether in 
speaking, writing, or otherwise, by way of 
gaming,’ which, however, in all likelihood, 
will not put an end to the gaming so long as 
the evil of monopoly is permitted to live. 
We need only add, that all the prominent 
parties concerned in this gigantic system of 
gambling were Hindus, and that the great 
ee of bankers that directed the 
whole movement were, one of them a Brah- 
min, and the others of the religion of Jain, a 
form of Hinduism so strict that its followers, 
in rigorous observance of the doctrine of the 
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metempsychosis, may be seen with a cloth 
over the mouth, to prevent the accidental 
ingress and consequent death of an insect. 

The principal banking house of these pious 
speculators, it may be added, is situated at a 
spot made especially sacred in their religion 
by the incarnation of a favorite deity — a spot 
where the slaying of a monkey or acat is con- 
sidered a more mortal sin than the murder of 
a man. 

Some cases are given by our author, relat- 
ing to conversions to Christianity, which are 
curious and instructive. The first of these 
respects a Brahmin hoy of twelve years of age, 
converted, along with his elder brother, by a 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland. The 
body of Shripat Shreshadie, the boy in ques- 
tion, was brought into Court by writ of ha- 
beas corpus, on the oath of his father Govinda 
that he was forcibly detained : — 


Mr. Nesbitt, the clergyman referred to, says 
our author, made return to the writ that Nara- 
yan, the elder brother of Shripat, had been edu- 
cated at the missionary school of the Church of 
Scotland, of which the defendant was the head, 
since 1888, and that in 1841 Shripat had also 
been placed at the same school, with consent of 
his father. By the affidavits of Narayan and 
others, it appeared that Narayan had embraced 
the Christian religion in September of this year, 
and that his brother Shripat had not, for fifteen 
months past, joined in the worship of Hindu dei- 
ties, or attended the ceremonies of the Hindu 
religion, except by putting the usual Hindu 
mark on his forehead ; that since they had been 
living at Mr. Nesbitt’s Shripat had eaten with 
Narayan and others of the family, and had taxen 
food not lawful to Hindus to eat, and thereby 
made himself an outcast, and that if he returned 
to his father’s house he would suffer much hard- 
ship and persecution. 
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The council for Mr. Nesbitt argued that the 
court must exercise a discretion in every case 
of this description, when the pee is capable 
of exercising a choice ; and that, for this pur- 
pose, the court should examine the child, 
who had studied English, and been instructed 
in the elements of the Christian religion. 
Both judges agreed that such a course was 
wholly inadmissible ; and Sir Henry Roper, 
at the time Chief Justice, gave the following 
sensible judgment : — 


‘* Now,”’ said he, ‘it is obvious that the boy 
is of very tender age, but it is contended that it 
is the duty of the court to examine him and so be 
enabled to decide on his competency to form a 
judgment. Iam quite prepared to believe all 
that has been urged in reference to his intelli- 
gence ; but even were he much further advanced 
than he is, I would not interfere with his fa- 
ther’s rights. The proposal that we should 
undertake an examination is entirely out of the 
question. Very probably such an examination 
would end in a theological examination between 
us and the boy—a thing that would be quite 
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preposterous. The question of religion must be 
entirely set aside ; it is one with which we have 
nothing to do. 

** Were I to allow those considerations to come 
in, and permit my own views and feelings on 
these matters to influence me in the least, I 
would say that it were much better for the hap- 
piness and interests of the boy that he- remained 
where he is, under the care of the gentleman 
whose protection he has sought. But we must 
not forget that it is not competent to this court 
now to enter into the consideration of religious 
questions and interests. But as the greater part 
of the argument was founded on the religious 
basis, directly that is removed there is scarcely 
anything more to be noticed. The poverty of 
the father has been insisted on, but that, surely, 
is no reason for depriving him of his paternal 
rights ; he has done nothing whatever to forfeit 
them ; and whatever our feelings or predilections 
might be, his child must be restored to him.’’ 
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The last case we shall cite is that of a 
Ilindu wife who refuses to live with her hus- 
band, because he has become a convert to 
Christianity, and consequently, according to 
Hindu notions, an outcast. One Balaram 


Ganpat, a Hindu of the Shenwi caste, having 
become a Christian, his wife, in consequence, 
left his house in March last (1852), and took 
up her abode with her mother. The husband 
gw for a writ of habeas corpus to bring up 
th 


e body of his wife, that she might be re- 
stored to him. He made oath, that in or about 
the Christian year 1843, being then himself 
thirteen years of age, and professing the 
Hindu religion, he was married to Pootlabee, 
then of the age of seven years or thereabouts 
— that, in the year 1850, the said Pootlabee 
having arrived at womanhood (fourteen years 
of age), came to live with him, and did live 
with bim, as bis wife, for a period of about 
eighteen months, when, on his refusing to 
conform to, and join in, the various ceremo- 
nies of the Hindu religion, she, at the insti- 
gation of her relations, left his house, and 
went to live with her mother, a widow, at 
the house of her grandfather, where she re- 
mained. © 

The judge (our author), on reading the 
affidavit, saw that the wife had arrived at the 
age of sixteen — that she was not detained by 
any one in custody, but that she was living 
with her own family, apart from her hus- 
band, and refused to return to him, because 
he had become a convert to Christianity, de- 
termined, at once, that no ground for a writ 
of habeas existed. Recollecting, how- 
ever, the keen excitement which prevailed on 
the subject, and the liability to misconcep- 
tion, he delivered his opinion in open court, 
informing the husband that he must assert, 
whatever rights he might think belonged to 
him, in a regular suit. 

The Chief Justice, in elucidation of the 
law which, in his opinion, in such a case, 
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ought to guide the opinion of the court, put 
the following cogent case : — 


‘* Task myself,’’ said he, ‘‘what the sound decis- 
ion would appear to me to be, if my own case had 
to be presented to a Hindu or Mussulman judge. 
There are millions of Christians in Europe living 
under Mussulman sway, and in the vicissitudes 
characterizing the present age it would not be 
at all an improbable occurrence that an English- 
man and his wife should become domiciled in 
Turkey, and thereupon Turkish subjects. If 
then the Christian husband apostatized from his 
faith and then availed himself of the privileges 
of the law belonging to Mahomedan husbands, [ 
would ask what the legal condition of the Chris- 
tian wife would become. If she fled from the ha- 
rem and the companions there imposed upon her, 
and sought refuge under her father’s roof, would 
the decree of any court, in which the immutable 
dictates of justice prevailed, compel her forcibly 
to return to the house and arms of the man 
whom she loathed as a renegade? If no Chris- 
tian tribunal would pronounce such a decree in 
the case of a Christian wife, it is obvious that a 
court of justice set down in the midst of a Hindu 
community must pronounce a decision founded 
on the same broad principle in behalf of the 
equally conscientious scruples and repugnance 
of a Hindu female. But it is not incumbent on 
me to carry out this case further.’’ 


Tn 1843, the rights .of a Parsee father, who 
had embraced Christianity, to the guardian- 
ship of his child, were enforced by the Bom- 
bay Court, on the same equal and just princi- 

le on which it had enforced those of a Hindu 
ather to the custody of his child that had 
been converted to Christianity. In this case, 
the family had refused to give up to the 
father an infant child of the age of five years, 
on the ground of his having forfeited all right 
to it by his conversion. 


An application was made to the court for s 
writ of habeas corpus, which was immediately 
granted. There was immense excitement among 
the Parsee community. Various schemes were 
adopted to avoid obedience to the writ; and a 
settlement was even made on the child, so as to 
avert the jurisdiction of the common law, and to 
raise a complicated question of guardianship in 
a court of equity, But the courts firmly main- 
tained the rights of the father, and laid down 
broadly, in answer to very vigorous arguments 
at the bar, that whatever the religious faith of 
the father might be, he was entitled to the cus- 
tody of his own child. 


The Queen’s Court of Madras, in the case 
of a wife who had quitted a husband in conse- 
quence of his conversion to Christianity, de- 
cided in direct opposition to the view of the 
law taken by the Bombay Court, and the re- 
sult was an exhibition which never ought to 
have been witnessed in a British Court of 
justice. 


‘**A court in England,”’ said the judge, ‘‘ very 
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recently determined, in the case of a woman who 
had left her husband by a sort of stratagem, that 
she should return to him, and enforced the right 
of the husband. The court even acknowledged 
the husband’s right to lay a restriction on the 
personal liberty of his wife. A wife’s virtue is 
safe only in her husband’s keeping ; there is her 
proper place. No one need apprehend ill-usage 
for this young woman. I order and direct her 
to return to her husband. What may be the 
influence he may exercise over her the court has 
nothing to do with. No doubt she must have 
been much influenced by her relatives, with 
whom she had lived the last two months. I will 
not ask what may be her own wishes in the mat- 
ter ; even should she tell me she has no desire 
to go, I should be obliged to say that she must 
return to her husband. The law will protect 
her in her husband’s house, and directs that she 
should be restored to him. 

** Listen to me,’’ said the judge, addressing 
the girl, ‘‘ listen to me asa father. Open your 
eyes to your own good. You are a married 
woman, and your husband is bound to protect 
you as long as you live. The law has decided 
that he should do so, and that you should return 
to him and again enjoy his society. You have 
been long deprived of this society and of the hap- 
piness of your married state, but you shall be 
deprived no longer. You are quite safe from 
ill-usage : every one will save you from that. 
You are simply restored to your husband, from 
whom you have been separated.”’ 


The judgment of the court was, then, that 
the wife be restored to her husband. 


‘* His lordship,’’ says the reporter, ‘‘ordered the 
wife, a mere girl of fifteen years of age, and not 
particularly prepossessing in appearance, to 
walk over to Streenenassa, the husband, who 
was seated on the opposite side of the court. 
She refused to do so, twitching herself in the 
way no doubt many of our readers have seen 
young girls do when offended, but she positively 
refused to stir an inch. Streenenassa was told 
to take her hand, and lead her into his lordship’s 
room ; but no, the hand was not to be obtained. 
The judge spoke to and entreated her to hear him 
as she would a father ; he advised her, in the 
most soothing language he could use, to return 
to the man to whom she had been married for 
nine months, To all appearance this tender 
regard for her welfare had not the slightest 
effect ; and it was at last found necessary to 
have her carried by one of the European consta- 
bles to his lordship’s room. The aunt and 
father of the girl now commenced proceedings ; 
the old woman screeching and yelling, tearing 
her hair and making ineffectual attempts to 
reach her child ; it took all the force of two or 
three men to hold her back. The aunt would 
not be pacified. She rushed down the stairs of 
the court, threw herself on the pavement, beat- 
ing her head, pulling her tongue, and going 
through all the demonstrations of the most fran- 
tic grief.’’ 

The Madras functionary appears to us to 
have been a stouter Englishman and a more 
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orthodox Christian than a fitting judge to ad- 


minister justice in partibus infidelium. Le 
seems, in the case brought before him, not to 
have adverted to the fact, that the charter 
under which he was administering justice ex- 
pressly directs that matters of contract be- 
tween Hindus — and surely marriage is a con- 
tract — shall be decided ‘‘ by the laws and 
usages of Hindus.’’ A Hindu marriage can 
exist only between Hindus, and a Hindu 
judge, in the instance in question, would have 
pronounced the original contract as ipso facto 
dissolved by the apostasy of one of the parties 
to the engagement. 

The cases now mentioned will show the 
great difficulty of making conversions in India. 
Among Hindus, apostasy to another faith 
amounts, not only to abandonment of ances- 
tral faith, but to religious pollution, and a 
virtual civil outlawry. The Fire-worshippers 
seem hardly less tenacious of their religion. 
For near twelve centuries they have preserved 
it against Mahomedan violence and Hindu 
contamination ; and, as yet, have evinced no 
disposition to yield to Christian persuasion, 
Protestant or Catholic. In their case, indeed, 
conversion would be followed by no religious 
pollution ; but the virtual outlawry would be 
as complete as in the case of Hindus them- 
selves. 

After a century’s British dominion in India, 
Christianity cannot be said to have made any 
material progress. Many educated Hindus, 
indeed, and what is singular enough the ma- 
jority of them Bramins, or others of high 
caste, have abjured their own gods, but have 
not in doing so become proselytes to Chris- 
tianity. Bishop Heber, with far less charity 
than usually characterized that able and 
amiable prelate, called these men ‘“ atheist- 
ical Bramins ;’’ but this is an untrue descrip- 
tion of them, for they are sincere believers in 
the unity of the Deity, without being either 
Christians or Mahomedans. The British 
government is, at present, what it ought 
always to have been, strictly neutral on the 
subject of converting the natives of India. 
This, however, was by no means the case in 
former times, for, until the last forty years, 
it was actively hostile. The first Protestant 
missionaries that went to India may be said 
to have been even persecuted, for their ex- 
pulsion from the British territories was ex- 
pressly commanded by the home authorities, 
and these men, afterwards distinguished as 
among the greatest Oriental scholars that Eng- 
land has ever produced, escaped banishment 
only by seeking the shelter of a foreign set- 
tlement. And it must not be forgotten that 
the parties who commanded the expulsion of 
those Christian pastors were (at the same 
moment) authorizing and receiving a hand- 
some revenue from fees levied at the temple 
of Jugernat, — from permission to shave at a 
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Tanil temple, and from licenses to bathe at 
certain sacred spots of the holy Ganges ! 

As a court of justice is certainly not the 
place which, among any people, presents hu- 
man nature in the most favorable aspect, we 
shall briefly advert to a few traits of native 
character, which will, we think, more than 
counteract any bad impression which Sir 
Erskine Perry’s cases may have a tendency to 
convey. Within the family circle, the con- 
duct of the Indians is exemplary; although 
their sympathies do not, perhaps, extend 
much beyond it. Parents are affectionate, 
and children invariably dutiful; nor is the 
conduct of the stronger towards the weaker 
sex wanting in delicacy or consideration. 
Their presence of mind is perfect, and hence 
their manners are easy and unembarrassed, 
and with the higher, and often with the mid- 
dle classes, graceful, and even elegant. 

As men of business, the Indians are acute, 
intelligent and expert, and among merchants 
engaged in large transactions, the same punc- 
tuality and good faith are to be found as in 
the same class among European nations. 
Those who have had experience of the great 
native merchants and bankers of Calcutta and 
Bombay, whether Hindu, Mahomedan, or 
Parsee, will readily testify to this part of the 
Indian character. Both Hindus and Parsees 


have often proved themselves beneficent and 
liberal contributors to charities and public 
undertakings ; the latter, of late, often taking 


the form of works of public utility. One 
Parsee merchant of Bombay, in whose person 
the honor of knighthood has, for the first 
time, been conferred on an Indian, has ex- 
peuded on works of utility —a larger sum 
than any other British subject of our times, 
— £150,000. Among the works which Bom- 
bay owes to the munificence of this gentleman 
is a great causeway, uniting that island with 
the neighboring one of Salsette,—a dam 
across the river Moola, which secures a per- 
ennial supply of good water to the town of 
Poonah, with its 100,000 inhabitants, — and 
an hospital, to which he principally contrib- 
uted, the government which finished it hav- 
ing the good taste to give his name to this 
work of useful charity. 

Ramral, a Muttra Bramin, the same who 
took the lead in the opium time bargains, is 
hardly less distinguished for his a 
than his Parsee contem .  Althou 
but lately settled in Sealey, be has already 
laid out many thousand pounds in the con- 
struction of wells, reservoirs and aqueducts 
for the gratuitous distribution of water. Na- 
tive generosity is not always so judiciously 
directed. Hatty Sing, a Jain merchant of 
Ahmedahad, who has accumulated a princely 
fortune under our rule, has built a palace in 
honor of the English, which, when furnished, 
will cost £20,000. The liberality of a Jain 
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banker of Mutra, one of the great opium 
a. has taken a religious direction, and 

e is constructing a temple of hewn stone of 
gigantic proportions, which, when completed, 
it is estimated will cost the enormous sum of 
£700,000, or something like the first estimate 
of our own houses of Parliament. His brother. 
of a more philosophical turn, asked him 
when he ever heard of a god inhabiting a 
house ! 

The liberality and public spirit of the Indians 
has been more than once evinced towards such 
of our countrymen as they considered deserved 
well of India. On the departure from India 
of the able and now venerable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, the enlightened and popular, but 
too brief historian of India, the Indians from 
all parts of his government liberally contrib- 
uted towards the sum of £30,000 for the erec- 
tion and endowment of an educational insti- 
tution to perpetuate his name, the English 
and Indian directors of which, we observe, 
have lately elected a Parsee to its professor- 
ship of Mechanical Philosophy. We muy 
add, that when the enlightened author of the 
works of which we have now been rendering 
some account, quitted India, the native in- 
habitants of the town of Bombay subscribed 
the sum of £5000 for the endowment of a 
a jurisprudence in ~~ 
to him. t it not be forgotten, for the 
credit of the Indians, that these honors have 
been rendered to men whom they are sure 
never to see again, and from whom they can 
look for no future advantage. 





Electric Science; its History, Phenomena, 
and Applications. F. C. Bakewell, Author 
of ‘* Natural Evidence of a Future Life,’’ &c. 


An elementary book containing a great quan- 
tity of matter well arranged, and clearly pre- 
sented in a small space. A history of electricity 
occupies the first part of the book, concise, but 
informing, by touching only upon essential parts. 
This is followed by its various phenomena, 
explained with equal interest and clearness. 
The application of electricity constitutes the 
third division of Mr. Bakewell’s treatise ; in 
which the electric telegraph — a specialty of this 
author — forms the most prominent feature. — 
Spectator. 


Rudimentary Treatise on the Construction 
of Locks. Edited by Charles Tomlinson. 

The larger part of the matter of this treatise 
was furnished by Mr. Hobbs, and put together 
with some additions by Mr. George Dodd, Mr. 
Tomlinson revising or editing the whole. It 
contains a brief notice of the history and litera- 
ture of locks, with a fuller account of the princi- 
ples of lock-making, the respective security fur- 
nished by different modern locks, the contro- 
versies which have sprung from the exhibition 
of locks at the Crystal Palace, and the lockpick- 
ing with which those controversies were con- 
nected. — Spectator. 
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PART VIII.-—- CHAPTER XXXVII. 


BerweeEn the village of Lanscote and the 
Heronry a side-road branched off, leading also 
to Doddington. At their junction the two 
roads bounded an abrupt rocky chasm, con- 
taining a black, gloomy pool of unknown depth; 
known to the neighborhood as the Mine Pool. 
A speculator had dug it many years before, in 
expectation of being richly rewarded by the 
mineral treasures supposed to exist there, and 
had continued the enterprise till the miners 
reached a great depth, when the water rose 
too rapidly to be kept under, and the work 
was abandoned. A few low bushes fringed 
the edge of it, besides which a dilapidated 
railing fenced it from the road. It formed a grim 
feature as it appeared unexpectedly yawning 
beside the green and flowery lane, and sug- 
gested ideas altogether incongruous with the 
smiling, peaceful character of the surrounding 
landscape. 

On the morning after Bagot’s interview 
with Mr. Holmes, as related in the last 
chapter, Fillett and Julius were coming down 
the lane towards Lanscote. They were often 
sent out for a morning walk, and had been easil 
induced to choose this road by the colonel, 
who had promised Julius a ride on the front 
—- saddle if he would come towards the 
village. 

In these walks Julius was accustomed to 
impart, for the benefit of Kitty, most of the 
information collected from his various in- 
structors. He would tell her of distant coun- 
tries which his mamma had described to him 
--of pictures of foreign people and animals 
drawn for him by Orelia — of fairy tales told 
him by Rosa —of scraps of botanical rudi- 
ments communicated to him by the curate. 
And being a sharp-witted little fellow, with a 
wonderful memory, he seldom failed to com- 
mand Kitty's admiration and applause. There 
were few branches of natural or metaphysical 
science which he had not treated of in this 
way. He had explained to her all about 
thanderbolts — he had destroyed forever her 
faith in will-o’-the-wisps, leaving instead a 
mere matter-of-fact, uninteresting zgnis fatuus 
— he had sounded her belief in witchcraft — he 
had put questions respecting the nature and 
habits of ghosts which she was wholly unable 
to solve : ** Bless the child,’’ Kitty would say, 
‘*it ’s as good as a play to hear him.”’ 

Julius hovering round Kitty, and chatting 
with her, frequently looked anxiously about 
to see if his Uncle were coming, that he 
might claim the promised ride. hen they 
arrived near the Mine Pool, down into the 
depths of which he was fond of gazing with a 

id’s awe, the colonel per do met them 


coming on horseback up the road. Julius, 
clamorous to be lifted up, ran towards him ; 
but Bagot called out that he was riding 
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home for something he had forgotten, and 
would speedily overtake him. He passed 
them, and trotted on to where the road made 
a bend. There he suddenly pulled up, and 
called to Kitty to leave the boy for a minute 
and come up—that he wanted to speak to 
her. 

Fillett obeyed, tripped up to the horse's 
side, and walked beside the colonel, who pro- 
ceeded onward at a slow pace, talking of the 
old affair of Dubbley and her ladyship, and 
—— to have some fresh matter of the 

ind in his head. Kitty noticed that his 
manner was odd and nervous, and his lan- 
guage incoherent, and before she could at all 
clearly perceive what it was he wanted to tell 
her, he released her and trotted onward to 
the Heronry, while she hastened to rejoin her 
young charge. 

Julius was not in the spot where she had 
left him, and Fillett ran breathlessly down 
the road, calling him by name. Reaching a 
point where she could see a long way down 
the path, and finding he was not in sight, 
she retraced her steps, alternately calling 
him aloud and muttering to herself what a 
plaguy child he was. She looked behind 
every bush as she came along, and on again 
reaching the Mine Pool looked anxiously over 
the fence. Some object hung in the bushes a 
few yards from where she stood, just below a 
broken part of the fence ; she hastened to the 
spot and looked down — in was Juley’s hat. 

Clasping her hands together with a loud 
shriek, poor Kitty’s eyes wandered round in 
every direction in search of sume gleam of 
comfort : — in search uf some one to help her, 
under the burden of this terrible discovery. 
No one was in sight ; only she saw a yellow 
caravan going up the other road to Dodding- 
ton, at a quarter of a mile off. She would 
have run after it shrieking to the driver to 
stop; but her limbs and voice alike failed 
her, and poor Kitty sunk down moaning on 
the ground. ‘* What shall I say to my 
lady !’’ gasped Fillett. 


Lady Lee was sitting in the library dressed 
for a walk, and waiting for her two friends 
who were getting ready to accompany her, 
when she heard a great commotion in the 
servants’ hall and rung the bell to ask the 
reason. It was slowly answered by a foot- 
man, who entered with a perturbed aspect, 
and said the noise was caused by Fillett, who 
was in hysterics. Lady Lee asked what had 
caused her disorder, but the man looked con- 
fused, and stammered in his reply. Before 
she could make any further inquiries, Fillett 
herself rushed frantically into the room, and 
threw herself down before Lady Lee. “0, 
my lady, my lady!” sobbed Fillett. 

** What ails the girl?” asked ve | Lee, 
looking down at her with an astonished air. 
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Fillett tried to answer, but nothing was 
distinguishable except that ‘indeed it 
wasn’t her fault.” At this moment a 
whispering at the door caused Lady Lee to 
look up, and she saw that the servants were 
gathered there, peering fearfully in. Rising 
up she grasped Kitty’s shoulder, and shook 
her, fultering out, ‘* Speak, girl !”’ 

Fillett seized her mistress’ dress, and again 
tried to tell her tale. In the midst of her 
sobs and exclamations, the words ‘* Master 
Juley,”” and the ‘* Mine Pool,” alone were 
heard ; but thus coupled they were enough. 

Kitty, not daring to look up, fancied she 
felt her ladyship pulling away her dress from 
her grasp, and clutched it more firmly. At 
the same moment there was a rush of servants 
from the door — the dress that Fillett held 

ave way with a loud rending —and Lady 

é fel} senseless to the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. ° 


Until they lost him, they did not fully 
know the importance of Julius in the house- 
hold. He was a very limb lopt off. To miss 
his tiny step at the door, his chubby face at 
their knees, his ringing voice about the rooms 
and corridors made all appear very desolate 
at the Heronry. Though there had been no 
funeral, no room made dismal forever by the 
presence of his coffin, and though there was 
no little green grave in the churchyard, yet 
the house seemed a tomb haunted by the dim 
shadow of his form, and saddened by the 
echoes of his voice. 

Every endeavor was made to recover the 
poor child’s body. The Mine Pool was 
searched and dragged — it was even proposed 
to pump it dry ; but the numerous crannies 
and recesses that lurked in its gloomy depths 
precluded much prospect of success, though 
the attempts were still persisted in after all 
a was relinquished. 

dy Lee’s grief was of that silent sort 
which does not encourage attempts to console 
the mourner. She did not talk about her 
boy ; she was not often observed to weep — 
but, whenever any stray relic brought the 
poor child strongly before her mind's eye, she 
might be seen gazing at it with woeful 
earnestness, while her imagination ‘“ stuffed 
out his vacant garments with his form.” 
Rosa, observing this, stealthily removed, one 
by one, all the objects most likely to recall 
his image, and conveyed them to her own 
chamber; and she and Orelia avoided, so far 
as might be, while in Lady Lee’s presence, 
all allusions to their little, lost friend, but 
in their own room at night they would talk 
about him for hours, cry themselves to 
sleep, and recover him in their dreams. A 
large closet in their apartment was sacred to 
his memory; his clothes, his rocking-horse, 
his trumpet, his musket, his box of dominoes 
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and a variety of other peaceful and warlike 
implements were stored there, and served 
vividly to recall the image of their late 
owner. 

Rosa, waking in the morning with her 
face all swollen with crying, would indulge her 
grief with occasional peeps into the cupboard 
at these melancholy relics; while Orelia, a 
more austere mourner, sat silent under the 
hands of Fillett, whose sadness was of an in- 
fectious and obtrusive nature. Kitty would 
sniff, sigh, compress her under-lip with her 
teeth, and glance sideways through her red, 
watery eyes at the sympathetic Rosa. 

‘‘T dreamt of dear Juley again last night, 
Orelia,’’ Rosa would say. 

**(), Miss Rosa, so did I,’”’ Fillett would 
break in, eager to give audible vent to her 
sorrow, ‘“‘and so did Martha, Martha says 
she saw him like an angel; but I dreamed 
that I saw him galloping away upon Colonel 
Lee’s horse, and that I called and called. 
* Master Juley !’ says I, the same as if it had 
been real, ‘come to Kitty!’ but he never 
looked back. And the butler dreamed the 
night before last he was drawing a bottle of 
port, and just as he was going tu stick in the 
corkscrew, he saw the cork was in the like- 
ness of Master Juley, and he woke up all of a 
cold shiver. 

Conversations on this subject did not tend to 
cheer the young ladies’ countenances before 
they met Lady Lee at the breukfast-table. 
On their way down stairs they would form 
the sternest resolutions (generally originating 
with Orelia, and assented to by Rosa), as to 
their self-command, and exertions to be cheer- 
ful in the presence of their still more afflicted 
friend. They would walk up and kiss her 
pale, mournful face, feeling their stoicism 
screly tried the while, and sitting down to 
table would try to get up a little conversa- 
tion ; till Rosa would suddenly sob and choke 
in her breakfast cup,-and there was an end 
of the attempt. 

This melancholy state of things was not 
confined to the drawing-room. A dismal 
hush pervaded the household, and the servants 
went about their avocations with slow steps 
and whispered voices. They took a strange 
pleasure, tvo, in assembling together at 
night, and remembering warnings und omens 
which were supposed to have foreshadowed 
the mournful fate of the poor little baronet. 
Exactly a week before the event, the cook had 
been woke, while dozing before the kitchen-fire 
after supper, by a voice calling her name 
three times, and when she looked round there 
was nobody there. ‘The very day month 
before his loss, the housekeeper pragacs 
remembered to have dreamt of her grand- 
mother, then deceased about half a century, 





who had appeared to her in a lavender gown 
trimmed with crape, and black mittens, and’ 
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she had said the next morning that she was! poured forth their souls in extempore prayer ; 


sure something would happen ; in support of 
which prophecy she appealed to Mr. Short, the 
butler, who confirmed the same, and added, 
on his own account, that an evening or two 
afterwards he had heard a strange noise in 
the cellar, which might have been rats, but 
he didn’t think it was. 

The sight of Fillett, so intimately connected 
with the memory and the fate of her lost 
child, was naturally painful to Lady Lee, and 
Kitty, perceiving this to be the case, wisely 
kept out of her way, devoting herself entirely 
to the young ladies, Self-reproach greatly 
increased the sharpness of Kitty’s sorrow for 

r Julius; she accused herself of having, 
y her negligence, contributed to the un- 
happy catastrophe. She fancied, too, that 
she could read similar reproach in the behavior 
of her fellow-servants towards her ; with the 
exception, however, of Noble, who, melted at 
the sight of her melancholy, and forgetting all 
his previous causes of jealous resentment, was 
assiduous in his efforts to console her. 

‘*Come,’’ said Harry, meeting her near 
the stables one evening —‘*‘ come, cheer up. 
Why, you ain’t like the same girl. Anybody 
would think you had killed the poor boy.’ 

“I feel as if I had, Noble,” said Kitty, 
with pious austerity. 

‘* But you should n’t think so much about 
it, you know,” replied her comforter. ‘“ It 
can’t be helped now. You're crying of your 
eyes out, and they a’n’t a quarter so bright 
as what they was.” 

‘Ho, don’t talk to me of heyes,”’ said 
Kitty, at the same time flashing at him a 
glance from the corners of the organs in ques- 

.tion. “ This is no time for such vanities. 
We ought to think of our souls, Noble.” 

Noble appeared to be thinking just then less 
of souls than uf bodies, for in his anxiety to 
comfort her he had passed his arm round 
her waist. 

‘‘Noble, I wonder at you!” exclaimed 
Kitty, drawing away from him with a reprov- 
ing glance. ‘+ Alter the warning we ’ve all 
had, such conduct is enough to call down a 
judgment upon us, I’m all of a trimble at 
the thoughts of what will become of you, if 
you don’t repent.”’ 

Perhaps Llarry may be excused for not see- 
ing any immediate connection between the 
decease of his young master and the necessity 
of himself becoming an ascetic. But Kitty, 
in the excess of her penitence, from being as 
lively and coquettish a waiting-maid as could 
be found anywhere off the stage, suddenly be- 
came a kind of Puritan. It happened that at 
this time the members of a religious sect, 
very numerous in Doddington, having been 
suddenly seized with an access of religious 
zeal, held almost nightly what they termed 
“ revivals’*—meetings where inspired brethren 





and those who were not fortunate enough to 
obtain possession of the platform indemnified 
themselves by torrents of pious ejaculations, 
which well-nigh drowned’ the voice of the 

rincipal orator. There is something attract- 
ive to the plebeian imagination in the idea 
of taking heaven by storm; the clamor, ex- 
citement, and éclat attending a public conver- 
sion had caused the ranks of these uproarious 
devotees to be recruited by many of their 
hearers, for the most part susceptible females ; 
and Kitty, going to attend these meetings 
under the escort of Mr. Noble (who, with 
rofound hypocrisy, affected a leaning towards 
Methodism as soon as he perceived Miss Fil- 
lett’s bias in that direction), was converted the 
very first night. The grocer whose lodgings 
Oates and bruce occupied was the preacher 
on this occasion, and his eloquence was so 
fervid and effective that, coupled with the 
heat of the place, it threw Kitty into hyster- 
ics. At the sight of so fair a penitent in this 
condition, many brethren of great sanctity 
hastened to her assistance, and questioned 
her so earnestly and affectionately as to her 
spiritual feelings, some of them even embrac- 
ing her in the excess of their joy at seeing 
this good-looking brand snatched from the 


burning, that Mr. Noble, conceiving (errone- 


ously no doubt) that they were somewhat 
trenching on his prerogative, interfered, and 
conveyed her from the scene. After this, 
Kitty became a regular attendant at the re- 
tale, and her demeanor grew more serious 
than ever, insomuch that Mr. Dubbley, igno- 
rant of this change in her sentiments, and 
petitioning for a meeting at the white gate, 
received un unexpected and dispiriting re- 
ulse. 

“ The personage who seemed the least af- 
fected by grief of the houschold was the cat 
Pick. tase he missed the teasings and 
tuggings, and frequent invasions of his majestic 
ease, which he had been wont to sustain; if 
80, this was probably to him a source of pri- 
vate self-congratulation and rejoicing. Never 
was a cat so petted as he now was, for the 
sake of his departed master, with whom he 
had been such a favorite. But Pick, far from 
testifying any regret, eat, lapped, purred, 
basked, and washed his face with his paw, as 
philosophically as ever. 

The curate’s sorrow at the event did him 
good — it distracted his mind from his own 
sorrows, and gave a new direction to his feel- 
ings ee The on of his - 
ture had an opportunity of displaying itse 
on the tire Ng The cent te Lady Lee’s 
grief had roused his warmest —— and 
he longed to comfort her — he lunged to sit b 
her side, to hold her hand, to pour forth wo: 
of consolation and hope. He had done this, 
but not to the extent he could have wished ; 
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he could not trust himself for that. The 
curate felt the most deep and tender pity for 
her — and we all know what pity is akin to; 
those very near relations, the Siamese twins, 
were not more closely allied than the curate’s 
compassion and love for Lady Lee. Therefore 
Josiah, in his moments of extremest sympathy, 
kept watch and ward upon his heart, and said 
not all he felt. 

But he bethought himself of preaching a 
sermon on the subject. He was conscious that 
his sermons had of late lacked earnestness 
and spirit ; and he would now pour his feel- 
ings into a discourse at once touching and 
consolatory. He chose for his text, ‘* He was 
the only son of his mother, and she was a wid- 
ow.”’ He had intended to extract from this 
text a hopeful moral, and to set forth power- 
fully the reasons for being resigned and trust- 
ful under such trials. But the poor curate 
felt too deeply himself on the occasion to be 
the minister of comfort to others, and, break- 
ing down half-a-dozen times from emotion, set 
all Lanscote weeping. 

** How could you make us all cry so, Josi- 
ah?” asked Rosa, reproachfully. ‘* Were n’t 
we sad enough before ?”’ 

In fact, it seemed as if poor Julius might 
have lived long, and died at a green old age, 
without being either more faithfully remem- 
bered or more sincerely lamented. 

Finding themselves disappointed in all their 
efforts to comfort Lady Lee, Orelia and Rosa 
came to the conclusion that, so long as she 
remained at the Heronry, she would never 
cease to be saddened by the image of the lost 
Juley. So they agreed it would be well to 
persuade her to leave the now sorrowful 
scene ; and no place seemed so likely to divert 
her sorrow, by making a powerful appeal to 
her feelings, as Orelia’s cottage. Here she 
might recall her maiden fancies, and renew 
her youth, while her married life might slip 
aside like a sad episode in her existence. 

‘* We'll all start together next week,”’ 
said Orelia, when she had obtained Lady Lee’s 
sanction to this arrangement. 

‘** No,”’ said Rosa, ** not all, Reley. You 
and Hester shall’ go.” 

‘* What does the monkey mean?’ cried 
Orelia. ‘‘ You don’t suppose we’re going 
without you, do 

“You know 


out” 

T should like to accompany 
you, Reley,” said Rosa, ‘“‘and you know I 
shall be dreadfully disconsolate without you ; 


but I must go and live with Josiah.” 

‘¢ Live with Josiah, indeed!’’ quoth Orelia, 
with high scorn. ‘*‘ What does Josiah want 
of you, d’ye think, to plague his life out? 
Has n’t hegot that Mrs. what ’s-her-name, his 
house-keeper, to take care of him and his 
property? I’m sure I never see the woman 
without thinking of candle-ends.”’ 

“Tis n’t to take care of him that I stay, 
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but to comfort him,” said Rosa. ‘‘ You ’ve 
no idea how low-spirited Josiah has been this 
some time past, ever since his friend Captain 
Fane went away. He has lost his interest in 
his books and flowers, and sits for hours 
in thought looking so melancholy, O! I 
could n’t think of leaving him.”’ 

Rosa persisted in this determination, and 
all the concession they could obtain was, that 
as soon as Josiah recovered his spirits she 
would rejoin her friends at Orelia’s cottage. 
Meantime, the latter and Lady -Lee made 
preparations for a speedy departure. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 

The squire’s preceptor, Mr. Randy, saw 
with concern that he could never hope to ob- 
tain undivided empire over his pupil. He 
had, it is true, considerable influence with 
him —knew and humored his foibles — as- 
sisted him with advice on difficult points, and 
had, in fact, become in various ways almost 
necessary to him. Nevertheless, he felt that 
Mr. Dubbley’s susceptibility to female fascina- 
tions perpetually endangered his position. 
He had, indeed, ettniand the post of grand 
vizier, but might at any moment be stripped 
of his dignities at the first suggestion of a hos- 
tile sultana. 

After long consideration of the subject, Mr. 
Randy came to the conclusion that the most 
effectual way to establish himseif firmly at 
Monkstone would be, to take care that this 
other great power, whose ible advent he 
constantly dreaded, instead of being a rival, 
should. be entirely in his interests, This 
seemed to him, theoretically, a master-stroke 
of policy ; to carry it into practice might not 
be easy. As he was revolving the matter in 
his mind one evening, after passing through 
Lanscote on his way home from Monkstone to 
Doddington, he perceived the curate’s house- 





keeper taking a little fresh air at the garden 
gate. She‘had heated herself with the opera- 
tion of making her own tea, and leaving the 
tea-pot’ on the hob, to ‘‘ draw’’ as she termed 
it, had come out to cool herself before drink- 
ing it. 

eat the sight of her, Mr. Randy’s air be- 
came brisker. He walked more jauntily — 
he swung and twirled his stick, instead of 
leaning on it—he placed his hat a little on 
one side of his head—and he re-buttoned 
his coat, which he had loosened in order to 
walk with more ease and convenience. 

He was acquainted with Mrs, Greene, and 
frequently, stopped to talk with her as he 

; and, as he approached now, he took 

off his hat, and made what would have been 
a very imposing bow had he not unluckily 
slipt at a critical moment on a pebble, and 
thus impaired the dignity of the por seen 





‘© A lovely evening, Mrs. Greene,” said 
Mr. Randy, whose courtesy was somewhat 
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ponderous and antique, and whose conversa- 
tion, when he was on his stilts, rather re- 
sembled scraps from a paper of the Rambler 
than the discourse of ordinary men, ‘‘ Happy 
are you, my good Mrs, Greene, who, far from 
the busy hum of men” (whenever Mr. Randy 
indulged in a quotation he made a pause 
before and after it), ‘* can dwell placidly in 
such a scene as this. A scene,” added Mr. 
Randy, looking round at the house and garden 
with a gratified air —‘‘ a scene that Horrus 
would have revelled in. A pleasant life, is it 
not, my good madam ?” 

** It ’s lonesome,’’ said Mrs. Greene. 

‘¢ The better for meditation,’”’ returned Mr. 
Randy didactically. ‘* What says the poet! 
—‘My mind to me a kingdom is,’—and 
who could desire a fuirer dominion? Ay”’ 
(shaking his head and smiling seriously), 
**with a few favorite authors, and with the 
necessaries of life, one might be content to let 
the hours slip by here without envying the 
proud possessors of palluses.’’ 

Though Jennifer admired this style of con- 
versation exceedingly, she was hardly equal 
to sustaining it. ** You seem to be a 
deal with Squire Dubbley, Mr. Randy,” she 
raid. 

Mr. Randy answered in the affirmative, 
taking, at the same time, a pinch of snuff. 

_** He ’s a queer one, they say,”’ said Jen- 
nifer. ‘I should think ’t was tiresome for a 
book-learned gentleman like you, Mr. Randy, 
to be so much in his company.” 

‘* Not at all, Mrs.Greene,”’ said Mr. Randy. 
~» What says the Latin writer! —‘ Homo sum, 
nihil humanum a me alienum puto,’ which 
méans, my good madam, that, being myself 
a human being, I am interested in all that ap- 
pertains tohumanity. I study the squire with 
much satisfaction.’ 

‘* He ’s a gay man the squire,’’ said Jen- 
nifer sententiously. ‘‘ Why don’t he marry 
and live respectable, I wonder? Has n’t he 
got a lady in his eye yet, Mr. Randy?” 

‘Marriage is a serious thing, my 
Mrs. Greene — a very serious thing indeed. 
No,” said Mr. Randy, confidentially ; ‘* what 
he wants is a housekeeper, Mrs. Greene, 
such a one as some gentlemen I could name 
are so fortunate as to possess — a respectable, 
careful person, who could take care of his 
domestic affairs, and prevent him from being 
fooled by any idle hussy of a servant-mui 
who may happen to have an impudent, pretty 
face of her own.” 

“T should like,’’ said Jennifer, with com- 
pressed lips and threatening eyes — “‘ I should 
like to see any such show their impudent faces 
in a house where I was. They would n’t 
come again in a hurry, I can tell ’em.’”’ And, 
indeed, it was very likely they would not. 

_“* Ah,” said Mr. Randy, in deep admira- 
tion, ‘‘ Mr. Young is a fortunate man. He 
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has secured a housekeeper whom we may 
safely pronounce to be one in a thousand.” 

Jennifer, though austere, was not quite 
steeled against flattery. She looked on the 
learned man with prim complacency —she 
remembered that her tea had now stood long 
enough — and she suggested that perhaps Mr. 
Randy’s walk had disposed him for some re- 
freshment, and she should take his company 
during the meal as a favor. 

Mr. Randy was not particularly addicted to 
tea; on all those points for which it has been 
extolled —as a stimulant, as a refresher, as 
an agreeable beverage —he considered it to 
be greatly excelled by brandy-and-water. But 
the subject just touched upon was one in 
which he was greatly interested, and he re- 
solved to follow up an idea that had occurred 
to him; so he courteously accepted Jennifer's 
invitation, and followed her into the parson- 


Mrs. Greene’s room was a model of order, 
rather too much so perhaps for comfort — and 
showed other traces of her presiding spirit in 
a certain air of thriftiness which pervaded it. 


good | Reigning supreme, as Jennifer did in the 


curate’s household, she might have indulged 
in small luxuries at her pleasure had she 
possessed any taste for them, but the practice 
of saving, for its own sake, afforded her posi- 
tive delight. The shelves were rather spar- 
ingly furnished with jam-pots of very small 
dimensions, carefully tied down and corded, 
marked with the name of the confection, and 
the year of its manufacture; various boxes 
and canisters, labelled as containing different 
groceries, were securely padlocked, as if they 
were not likely to be opened on light or in- 
sufficient grounds ; the curtains rather scan- 
tily covered the window, and the carpet was 
too small for the floor. 

Jennifer, unlocking the tea-caddy, put in 
two additional spoonfuls of tea in considera- 
tion of her guest. Then she invited Mr. 
Randy to sit down, which he did with great 
ceremony ; while she placed on the table two 
saucers of jam, helped Mr. Randy to toast and 
butter, and some of the sweetmeat, and 
poured out the tea. And Mr. Randy, ob- 
serving that Jennifer transferred hers to her 
saucer, for the better convenience of drinking, 
not only did the like, but also blew on the 
surface to reduce the temperature before the 
successive gulps, which were then both copi- 
ous and sonorous. : - . 

‘* So the squire ’s not a manager, eh, 
Mr. Randy! said Jennifer, after nm little 
conversation on indifferent matters. 

‘*No comfort, no elegance,’ said Mr. 
Randy: ‘* The superintending hand of a 
female is greatly wanted.”’ 

‘* And does the squire think of getting a 
housekeeper ?’’ asked Jennifer. 





“I’ve not suggested it to him as yet,” re- 
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turned her guest, “‘but I’m thinking of 
doing so, if I could fix my eye on a proper 
rson.”’ 

‘* Bless me, you ’ve got no preserve,” said 
Jennifer, emptying, in a sudden access of 
liberality, the saucer of damsons on Mr. 
Randy’s plate. ‘‘ And there’s nothing but 
grounds in your cup — perhaps you ’d like it 
a little stronger, sir.” 

‘*No more, my good madam, I’m obliged 
to you,” said the gentleman, drawing away 
his cup, and covering it with his hand, to 
show he was in earnest, so that Jennifer, 
pressing ardently upon him with the tea-pot, 
very nearly poured the hot tea upon his 
knuckles. ‘‘L’ve had quite an abundance — 
quite a sufficiency, Lassure you, No, ma’am, 
things do not go on at Monkstone precisely as 
IT could wish in all respects. For instance, it 
would be agreeable to me sometimes to find 
an attentive female to receive me — to say to 
me, Mr. Randy, you are wet, won’t you havea 
basin of soup to warm you! —or, Mr. Randy, 
it rains, you'll be the better of a glass of 
spirits and water to fortify you against the 
inclemency of the elements. Mr. Dubbley is 
very kind, and those little things don’t occur 
to him.”’ 

** Indeed, then, I think they might,” said 
Mrs. Greene with warmth. ‘ The least he 
eould do is to be civil. Take some toast, 
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«Tis forgetfulness, Mrs. Greene, not in- 
civility — a sin of omission, not of commission. 
I flatter myself few men would venture to be 
uncivil to me,’’? and Mr. Randy drew himself 
up and looked majestic. ‘ Then the want of 
& proper person in the house obliges him to 
look more closely after some small matters 
than is quite becoming in a man of prop- 
ert a 

. said Jennifer, with great 
disdain, ‘‘ is what I never could abide. 1 
could forgive anything better than that.”’ 

‘¢ Well, well, Mrs. Greene,”’ said her vis- 
itor, waving his hand, ‘‘ we won't be hard 
upon him —he means well. Yes, I’ve been 
looking out for some time for a lady that 
would answer the squire’s purpose.”’ 

** And what kind of person would be likely 
to suit you?’’ inquired Jennifer with interest. 

‘*We should require,” said Mr. Randy, 
brushing some crumbs from his lap with his 
pocket-handkerchief, as he concluded his meal 
—‘*we should require a character not easy 
to be met with ; —a sensible — respectable — 
experienced — discreet — per-r-son — and one, 
too, who would not give herself presumptuous 
airs, but would conduct herself towards me — 
me, Mrs. Greene, as I could wish.” 

‘* OF course,’’ said Jennifer, ‘‘if she was 
beholden to you for her place, ’t would be her 
duty to make things pleasant to you, sir.” 

- “ Ah,’’ said Mr, nty, ** you are both a 
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discreet and a sensible person, Mrs. Greene, 
I perceive.” 

‘And as to terms, Mr. Randy,”’ suggested 
Jennifer. 

** As to terms, they would be hardly worth 
higgling about, Mrs, Greene — for, if the lady 
possessed the manifold merits I have enumer- 
ated, and allowed herself to be guided in all 
things by me, why, she would be de facto— 
that is to say, in reality — mistress of Monk- 
stone, and might feather her nest to her qwn 
liking.’’ 

This was a dazzling prospect indeed, and 
well calculated to appe: if to the heart of Jen- 
nifer, There was a grand indefiniteness as to 
the extent of power and profit which might 
be acquired, which she found incapeeniiie 
alluring ; for Jennifer was, after her fashion, 
ambitious, though her ambition was of too 
—— a nature to set itself on objects hope- 
essly remote. 

Mr. Randy, perceiving the effect of what he 
had said, and considering it would be well to 
give her time to digest it befure entering into 

etails, now rose to take leave. 

‘* Good evening, sir, and thank you,” said 
Jennifer. ‘“‘ When you're passing another 
day, I hope you ‘ll look in ;”’ and Mr. Randy, 
having promised to do so, walked with his 
customary dignity up the road. 

Mr. Randy had not directly said that he 
thought Jennifer. if she would agree to share 
interests with him, would be exactly the per- 
son he wanted; nor had Jennifer, directly 
stated that, if she succeeded in obtaining the 
post of housekeeper to the squire, she would 
show her gratitude by being all Mr. Randy 
could wish. But the knowledge of human 
nature displayed hy the Randies and Jennifers 
is intuitive and unerring, so long as it is em- 
ployed upon natures on a hot with their 
own; and Jennifer knew perfectly well that 
Mr. Randy wanted her for the furtherance of 
his own designs at Monkstone ; while Mr. 
Randy never doubted that the lure he had 
held out would secure her. 

Jennifer, however, had by no means made 
up her mind to accept the offer at once. It 
was dazzling, certainly; but, on the other 
hand, she did not like the idea of giving up 
her long and persevering designs upon the 
curate’s heart, which, as the reader knows, 
she had from the first been determined to at- 
tack. That was too grievous a waste of tithe 
and subtlety to be contemplated. But Mr. Ran- 
dy’s implied offer gave her an opportanity of 
carrying into execution a scheme she had long 
meditated. She considered (her cogitations 
being assisted by a third cup of tea, obtained 
by putting fresh water in the teapot after Mr. 
Randy’s departure) that she had now lived sv 
long with the curate that she could not possi- 
bly become more necessary to him than she 
already was — that the sooner he was brought 
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to the point the better — that being such an 
absent person, far from making any proposals 
of the kind she desired of his own accord, a 
very strong hint from herself would be required 
in order to extract them. Now, if she resolved 
upon giving this hint, she must also be pre- 
pared to quit the parsonage in case of failure ; 
and Monkstone would form exactly the point 
she wanted to retreat upon. 

This secured, she would commence opera- 
tions at once with the curate. He was, in 
Jennifer’s estimation, a man who did not 
know his own mind or his own interests. 
But though he might never discover what was 
for his own good unassisted, yet a man must 
be foolish indeed who can’t perceive it when 
*tis shown him. From frequent victories 
obtained over the curate, and long managing 
and ruling him, she flattered herself she might 
now make her own terms, for that he could 
never bear to t with her; but if she de- 
ceived herself in this, why, then Monkstone 
would be a more lucrative place. So in any 
case she should gain some end, and she deter- 
mined to put her.powers of cajolery to proof 
without delay. Indeed, there was no time to 
lose, for that very morning Miss Rosa had sig- 
nified her intention of coming to live with 
her brother when the ladies left the Heronry. 


CHAPTER XL. 

For many weeks the poor curate had been 
indeed alone ; for so long had his old compan- 
ions, hope and cheerfulness, deserted him; 
for so long had he gone mechanically about 
his old pursuits, feelipg that the glory had 
departed from them, and sat in the stormy 
autumn evenings by a hearth where only the 
vacant pedestals reminded him of the wonted 
presence of household gods. 

Time, of whose lapse heretofore he had 
taken little note, became now a dull, remorse- 
less enemy. The curate, when he woke, 
would sometimes shudder at the prospect of 
the many-houred day between him and the 
grateful oblivion of sleep ; for the day, former- 
ly so busy, was now to him but a long tract 
of weary, reiterated sorrows. . 

Though be still spent many hours in his 
garden, it was lamentable to see the change 
there. Weeds sprung unregarded side by 
side with his choicest flowers — worms rev- 
elled in his tenderest buds—and the cater- 
pillars were so numerous as to form quite an 
army of occupation. His books, too, were 
blank to him—the pages he used to love 
seemed meaningless. His only remaining 
consolation was his pipe. 

See, then, the curate sitting in the twilight 
in his elbow-chair, in an attitude at once 
listless and uncomfortable, his waist bent 
sharply in, his head drooping, one leg 
gathered under the seat, the other straddling 
towards the fire, his right hand shading his 
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eyes, while the elbow rests on the table— 
the left holding the bowl of his pipe, while 
the elbow rests on the arm of his chair. Fre- 
quently he takes the mouthpiece from hig 
lips, sighs heavily, and forgets to smoke — 
then, with a shake of the head, he again 
sucks ‘comfort from his meerschaum. There 
is a tap at the door, which opens slowly — 
Jennifer looks in at him, and then draws near. 

Jennifer stopt — looked at him — sighed — 
then drew a little closer — sighed again. The 
curate, fancying she had come on some of her 
accustomed visits of inspection (for of late 
she had found frequent excuses fur entering, 
such as to dust his books, to stir his fire, to 
draw his curtains), took no notice of her, but 
continued to pursue his train of thought. 
Presently he, too, sighed; it was echoed so 
sympathetically by Mrs. Greene, that her sus- 
piration sounded like a gust coming down the 
chimney. Finding that the curate, as usual, 
pursued the plan which is popularly attributed 
to apparitions in their intercourse with hu- 
man beings, and was not likely to speak till 
spoken to, Jennifer, with a little cough, came 
round between the table and the fire, and 
stirred the latter. Being thus quite close to 
the curate, with the table in her rear, and her 
master’s chair close to her left hand, she com- 
menced. 

«I’m vexed to see you so down, Mr. Young. 
I’m afraid you’re not satisfied in your ated. 
You used to be a far cheeffuller gentleman 
than what you are now.” 

Mr. Young, rousing himself, looked up with 
an assumed briskness. 

‘It 'smy way, Mrs. Greene —only my way.”’ 

‘* No, sir,” said Jennifer, peremptorily, 
**tis not your way, asking your pardon, 
There ’s something on your mind. Perhaps 
it’s me— perhaps things have not gone ac- 
cording to your wishes in the house. If it’s 
me, sir, say 80, I beg.”’ 

‘You, Mrs. Greene — impossible. I’m 
quite sensible of your kind attention to my 
comforts, [ assure you,”’ protested the curate. 

‘* Because,’”’ said Jennifer, heedless of his 
disclaimer, and going on as if he had not 
uttered it —‘‘ because, if so, I wish to say 
one word, I only wish to remark, sir, that 
whatever fault there is of that kind, ’tis not 
a fault according to my will. My wish is, 
and always has been, to serve you to the ut- 
most of my’? — 

‘“* Mrs. teen !”? began the curate, touching 
her on the arm with the extended stem of his 
meerschaum, to check her volubility for a 
moment, “* my soul”? — 

— ‘To the utmost of my ability,’’ went 
on Jennifer, with a slight faltering in her 
voice. ‘* If laying down my life could have 
served you, Mr. Young, I’m sure’ — Here 
Jennifer whimpered, 

‘Faithful creature!’ thought the curate, 
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“what an interest she takes in me! My 
dear Mrs. Greene,”’ said he, ‘ your doubts 
‘wrong me very much ; but this proof of your 
care for me 1s exceedingly gratifying’? — which 
was perhaps an unconscious fib, for the curate 
felt more embarrassment than gratification. 

*¢ And after all my trials and efforts, think- 
ing only how I could please you, to see you — 
O—O—’ and Jennifer broke down again, 
and in the excess of her agitation sat , sa 
on a chair near her. And though to sit down 
in his presence was a quite unusual proceed- 
ing on her part, yet the curate was so heed- 
less of forms, that if she had seated herself 
on the mantelpiece, he would possibly have 
thought it merely a harmless eccentricity. 

‘Calm yourself, Mrs. Greene,”’ entreated 
the curate. ‘These doubts of my regard are 
quite unfounded ; be assured I fully appreciate 
your value.’’ 

‘¢ But in that case,’’ said Jennifer, pursu- 
ing her own hypothesis with great persever- 
ance, ‘in that case I must quit you whatever 
it costs me, And I hope you could find them, 
Mr. Young, as would serve you better.” 

‘* Don’t talk of quitting me, Mrs. Greene,” 
said the curate, soothingly. ‘This is all 
mere creation of your fancy, I am perfectly 
satisfied — more than satisfied with you.” 

‘*No, sir—I’ve seen it—I’ve seen it 
this some time. You don’t look upon me 
like what you used. “isn’t any longer, 
‘ Mrs. Greene, do this,’ and ‘ Mrs.Greene, do 
that,’ and the other. You can do without 
Mrs. Greene now. And perhaps,” said Jenni- 
fer, ‘* tis better I was — gone’ (the last word 
almost inaudible) . 

‘+ Really, Mrs. Greene, this is quite unnec- 
essary. You ure paining yourself and me to 
no purpose. Be persuaded” — (and the cu- 
rate took Jennifer’s hand) —‘‘ be persuaded 
of my sense.of your merits.” 

Jennifer wiped her eyes ; then starting and 
looking round over her shoulder, “ O, sir,” 
said she, ‘if anybody should catch us! — 
what would they say !”’ 

‘** Catch us, Mrs. Greene,”’ said the curate, 
hastening to withdraw his hand ; but Jennifer 
clutched it nervously. 

‘* Stop !’’ said Jennifer, ‘ there ’s a step — 
and that maid’s got such a tongue! No, 
twas my fancy —the maid’s asleep in the 
kitchen. O, sir— yes, what would they say ? 
— is so scandalous. They ’ve been 
talking already.” 

“Talking!” exclaimed Mr. Young, with- 
drawing his hand with a jerk. ‘* What 
can you mean, Mrs. Greene! Talking of 
what ?”’ 

**Q, yes!” said Jennifer. ‘‘ They ’ve been 
remarking, the busy ones has, how it comes 
that a lone woman like me could live so long 
with a single gentleman. Many ’s the bitter 
thought it gave me.’’ 
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‘‘ Good heavens, Mrs. Greene !’’ cried the 
curate, pushing his chair, which ran on cas- 
tors, away with a loud creak, “ really this 
is all very strange and unexpected.”’ 

‘* And more than that,” pursued Jennifer, 
‘“‘ they ’ve said concerning my looks —— but 
I could n’t repeat what they said, further 
than to mention that they meant I was n’t old 
nor ugly — which perhapsI’m not, And they 
know what ® good wife I made to Samuel’’ 
(this was the deceased shipmaster’s Christian 
appellation) — ‘‘ never, as Mrs. Britton that 
keeps the grocery said to me last Wednesday, 
never was a better. And when ’t was named 
to me what they ’d been saying, I thought — 
O gracious ! —I thought I should have 
sunk into the hearth.” 

‘*Gracious goodness!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Young, starting from his chair, and pacing 
the room in great perturbation. ‘+ How ex- 
tremely infamous! Why, ’t is like a terrible 
nightmare. ‘To spread false reports — to 
drive me to part with a valuable servant — 
*tis atrocious! I’m afraid, Mrs. Greene, 
you really had better go to-morrow. I need 
not say how I regret it, but what you have 
told me renders it imperative.” 

“‘I wish it mayn’t be too late, sir,” said 
Jennifer, putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

** Too late ! — too late for what?’’ inquired 
the curate. 

** And where do you think I’m to get 
another place? Who’ll take in a lone 
womun, whose character has been breathed 
upon? QO, that ever I should have seen 
Lanscote parsonage !”’ cried Jennifer choking. 

‘** But, Mrs. Greene,” said the agitated 
curate, ~~ ing in his walk to lean his hands 
on the table, and looking earnestly at her, 
‘it shall be my care, as it is my duty, to 
prove the falsehood of these reports. You 
shall not suffer on my account, believe me. 
If necessary, I ‘ll expose the wicked slander 
from the pulpit.’ '" 

This would n’t have suited Jennifer at all. 
The curate was going off quite on the wrong 
track, and she made a last effurt to bring him 
into the right direction. 


“And my — my — my feelings,” sobbed . 


she, ‘‘ a’n’t they to be considered? O, that 
ever I should be a weak, foolish woman! O, 
that ever I should have been born with a 
weuk, trustful heart !’’ 

“*T daresay "t will be painful to leave a 
place where you have lived long, and a mas- 
ter who I hope has been kind to you,”’ said 
the curate. (Jennifer lifted up her voice 
here, and writhed in her chair.) ‘* No doubt 
it will,~for you have an excellent heart, Mrs. 
Greene. But what you have said convinces 
me of the necessity of it. And you shall be 
no loser ; until you can suit yourself with a 
place’ I ’ll continue your salary as usual.’’ 
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‘Salary !’’ cried Jennifer, starting from 
her chair. ‘‘ O, that I should be talked to 
like a hireling ! 
Well, it’s over now. Ill consider what 

ou ’ve said, Mr. Young, and I’ll try — try to 
ring my mind 6 it.” 

Jennifer rose — sobbed a little — looked at 
her chair as if shé'had a mind to sit down 
again, and then prepared to depart. In her 
way out of the room, she passed close to the 
curate, and paused, almost touching him, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘If ever 
he ‘d say the word, he ’d say it now,”’ thought 
Jennifer, weeping copiously. But Mr. Young, 
far from availing himself of the proximity to 
take her hand, or say anything even of com- 
fort, far less of a tenderer nature, retreated 
with great alacrity to his original post near 
the fire, and Jennifer had no alternative but 
to walk onward out of the room. 

She left him, roused, certainly, most effect- 
ually from his melancholy ; but the change 
was not for the better. The poor, shy curate 
was exactly the man to feel the full annoyance 
of such reports as, according to Jennifer, were 
in circulation. He fancied himself an object 
of derision to all Lanscote — how could he 
hope to do any good among parishioners who 
said scandalous things of him and his house- 
keeper? How could he hope to convince 
them of his innocence? How preserve his 
dignity in the pulpit, with the consciousness 
that a whole congregation were looking at 
him in a false light ! 

Jennifer's demeanor next day was sad and 
subdued. After breakfast she came into the. 
room, and, without lifting her eyes, said 
that she thought she had better go next Wed- 
nesday. ‘‘On Wednesday,’”’ said Jennifer, 
‘* Miss Rosa ’s coming, and then, with your 
leave, I ’ll quit, Mr. Young.”’ 

The curate highly approved of this; he 
knew he could not feel easy till she was out 
of the house, and meanwhile he absented 
hiotself from it as much as possible. 

It was fortunate for the curate that the 
period of her stay was so short, for she took 
care it should be far from pleasant. She pe. 
sonally superintended the making of his bed, 
which she caused to slope 
the feet, and at one side, so that the hapless 
occupant was perpetually waking from 
dream in which he had been sliding ove 
precipices ; and, reascending to his pillow for 
another precarious slumber, would be again 
woke by finding his feet sticking out from 
beneath the clothes, and his body gradually 
following them. He got hairs in his butter, 
and plenty of salt in his soup; his tea, the 
only luxury of the palate that he really cared 
about, and that rather on intellectual than 
sensual grounds, grew weaker and weaker ; 
his toast simultaneously got tougher ; and he 
was kept the whole time on mutton-chops, 
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which, from their identity of flavor, appeared * 
to have been cut from the same patriarchal 


Wednesday arrived. The curate, leaning 
over the garden gate, saw the carriage from 
the Heronry coming down the lane. It drew 
up at the parsonage; in it were Lady Lee, 
Orelia, and Rosa, all in black, and all looking 
very sad. Rosa, rising to take leave of her 
friends, underwent innumerable embraces. 

Orelia was the calmest of the three, but 
even her grandeur and stateliness quite gave 
way in parting. ‘* Good-by, Resalinda,” 
was all she could trust herself to say, as Rosa 
alighted. 

The curate had intended to say a great 
deal to Hester, but it had all vanished from 
his mind, and remained unexpressed, unless 
a long pressure of the hand could convey it. 
Lady Lee gave several things in charge to the 
curate to execute, and delivered a purse to 
him, the contents of which were to be dis- 
tributed among various pensioners in the vil- 
lage; then she told the coachman to drive 
on. 
‘‘ Write at least three times a week, Rosa- 
linda,”’ cried Orelia, putting a tearful face 
over the hood of the carriage, ‘‘ or never hope 
for forgiveness.”’ 

They were gone. -A white handkerchief 
waved from the side, and another from the 
top of the carriage, till it disappeared, and the 
curate and his sister slowly turned into the 
house — the last remnant of the once joyous 
pay assembled at the Heronry. 

hat a hard thing was life! What a 
cruel thing was fate, that they could not all 
be left as they were! Their happiness did no 
harm to any one — nay, to many — yet 
it was inexorably scattered to the winds for- 
ever. So thought the curate; and so felt 
Rosa, though perhaps her feelings did not 
shape themselves into thoughts. 

But there was no time just then to indulge 
their’ grief. Scarcely had the carriage de- 
parted, when its place was taken by a vehicle 
of altogether different description. A donkey- 
cart, destined to convey away Jennifer's 
chattels, and driven by a small boy, drew up 
at the gate, producing a kind of practical 
anti-climax. ‘Then Jennifer, attired in bon- 
net and shawl, entered, and announced, in an 
austere and steady voice, that she was read 
to hand over her keys of office to the sti 
weeping Rosa. 

«* Now, Miss,”’ said Jennifer sharply, * if 
you could make it convenient to come at 
once, I should be obliged.”’ 

‘* Go with Mrs. Greene, my child,” said 
the curate. When Jennifer found she had 
failed in her grand design on the curate, and 
must quit the parsonage, she did not continue 
to affect regret at her departure ; and having 
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*Monkstone, through the influence of Mr. 
Randy, she felt the change was likely to be 
for the better. She might, therefore, have 
been expected to quit her present abode, if 
with some natural regret, yet at perfect peace 
and charity with all the household. Jenni- 
fer’s disposition did not, however, admit of 
this. She felt enraged at the curate because 
of the failure of her design upon him, and 
resolved to be of as little use as possible in the 
last moments of her expiring authority. 
** Hfe “ll be wishing me back again before a 
week ’s over his head,’’ said Jennifer tu her- 
self, with infinite satisfaction. 

In vain Rosa protested aguinst being 
dragged into every corner of the house, and 
having every bit of household property set 
before her eyes. In vain she assured Mrs. 
Greene that both her brother and herself 
were perfectly satisfied of the correctness of 
everything. ‘* "T'was a satisfaction to her- 
self,’’ Jennifer said, ‘* to show everything ;”’ 
and it really was, for the extreme bewilder- 
ment and ignorance of Rosa on all points of 
housekeeping afforded Jennifer the keenest 
gratification. The Heronry, where Rosa’s 
chief business had been to amuse herself, was 
a very bad school to learn anything of the 
sort. 

Accordingly, Jennifer did not spare her the 
enumeration of a single kitchen implement, 

t of jam, nor article of linen. 

‘*The bed and table linen’s all in this 
press,” said Jennifer, opening a large one of 
walnut wood in the spare bedroom. 

** These are the sheets, I suppose, Mrs, 
Greene,” Rosa remarked, wishing to show an 
anterest in the matter. 

‘** Bless you, they're the table-cloths !’’ 
returned Jennifer, with a glance of disdain. 

**Q,to be sure! And these are towels?!” 
resumed Rosa. 

«‘ Napkins,” said Jennifer, with calm 
superiority. ‘* Mr. Young’s shirts, and col- 
lars, and bands, and neckcloths, is all in these 
twe drawers. Do you understand much 
about clear-starching, Miss ?"’ 

‘* N—n—no; I am afraid not much,”’ 
said, Rosa. 

** Ah, ’t would be just as well you should, 
perhaps, because the washerwoman requires 
a-deal of looking after. She can be careless 
aud impudent, too, when she dares, especially 
when -she’s in drink. She never ventured 
upon any tricks with me, though.” 

'Thathought of this terrible washerwoman 
made- Rosa tremble, while Jennifer secretly 
exulted in the thought of seeing the curate 
in limp collars and a crumpled shirt. 

‘*'There,”’ said the ex-housekeeper, locking 
up the s, and handing the key to Rosa ; 
‘* T advise you, Miss, to take out everything 
that’s wanted yourself. The girl’s hands is 
generally. dirty, and besides, in taking out 
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one thing she drags all the rest out upon the 
floor. O, she’s a nice one, that girl! —the 
work I’ve had to manage her! Well, Miss, 


I hope you ll keep an eye upon her, that ‘s 
all.”’ 


Having thus rendered Rosa as uncomforta- 
ble as possible at the prospect before her, 
Jennifer at length prepared to depart. Open- 
ing the door of the sitting-room, she said to 
the curate, “The young lady’s seen every- 
thing, and is quite satistied. Well, good-by, 
and wishing you well, sir.”’ But the bene- 
diction was quite contradicted by the ferocity 
of her look and tone. 

“*Good-by, good-by, my good Mrs. 
Greene,’’ said the curate, who could not hel 
regarding Jennifer as a martyr. “TI wis 
you all success and happiness ; [ hope you 
won’t fret too much after the parsonage, Mrs, 
Greene.”’ 

** Ho, no,”’ said Jennifer, with an ironical 
little laugh ; ‘* it’s not likely.” 

“I’m heartily glad of that,” said the 
curate, who would not have detected irony 
even in Dean Swift; ‘and I hope you'll 
soon get another and as good a place.” 

‘1 ’ye got one,’’ said Jennifer, ‘* as good a 
one as ever I could wish.” 

‘*Indeed! that is fortunate,” said the 
curate ; “‘ and when do you go to it then?”’ 

“I’m going now,” said Jennifer. ‘ Ho, 
bless you! as soon as "twas known I was 
going to leave this, I had more offers than 
enough, I took Monkstone,’’ said Jennifer, 
** being ’t was near my friends in the village. 
Wishing you good-by, sir’’ — here she dropt 
a curtsey, and closed the door. The boy had 
already conveyed her trunks and bandboxes to 
the donkey-cart. Jennifer marched past the 
window (trom whence the curate was watch- 
ing this exodus) in austere majesty, and 
never deigned to turn her head. Then she, 
the boy, the donkey-cart, and the bandboxes, 
all went in procession down the road, leaving 
Rosa sole superintendent of the curite’s 
household. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


The friendship which Bruce at this time 
conceived for Josiah was uncommonly warm 
and sudden. Though always well disposed 
towards the worthy curate, he had not, while 
Rosa was living at the Heronry, taken much 
pains to seek his society, but he now became 
of a sudden a frequent visitor to the parson- 
age. He yee great interest in flowers, 
though he hardly knew a dahlia from a 
polyanthus ; he listened to details of parish 
matters with an attention quite wonderful, 
considering how little taste he had that way ; 
and he became enamored of those old English 
authors who were Josiah’s especial favorites. 
Finding these manifold pretences insufficient 
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to account for the frequency of his visits, he 
hit upon a project for rendering them quite 
plausible. He insisted on subscribing fifty 
ounds towards a school-house that was to be 
uilt in the village under the curate’s aus- 
pices; and when Josiah protested against 
this liberality as indiscreet and uncalled for, 
he hinted that it was not altogether disinter- 
ested —that his classical knowledge was 
getting rusty — that he perceived Josiah to be 
often unoccupied for an hour or two of a 
morning —and proposed tLey should read 
some Latin together. ' 

The curate liked the project much ; it would 
divert his thoughts from painful subjects — 
his own classics wanted oulhing up—he had 
a great regard for Bruce, whose openness, vi- 
vacity, and good-nature had quite won his 
heart, and the readings commenced forth- 
with. , 

They were carried on upon a plan which, 
however agreeable to the master and his dis- 
ciple, was scarcely calculated to answer the 
proposed end. Bruce and Josiah would sit 
down together with their Horace, or their 
Virgil, or their Terence before them, and for 
a time would read away with tolerable dili- 
gence. Presently Rosa, coming into the 
room from some household avocation, would 


trip across it softly, not to disturb them — get 
what she was in quest of, perhaps a cookery- 
book, and go off in the same silent fashion, 


with a nod and a smile at Bruce. At this 
stage of the lesson the student’s attention 
would begin to waver; he would look a good 
deal oftener at the door than upon his page. 
Perhaps shortly after Rosa would reénter, to 
request Josiah to get from the garden some 
celery, parsnip, or other winter vegetable, of 
which she stood in need for culinary pur- 
poses. ‘*Why didn’t you ask me before, 
when I was in the garden, my child?’’ the 
curate would say ; which, indeed, she might 
very well have done ; and Josiah, rising with 
a sigh to comply with her request, would be 
forcibly reseated by Bruce, who would desire 
him to try again at that crabbed bit of Latin- 
ity, while.ke went to get what Miss Rosa 
wanted, Whereupon he and Rosa would re- 
pair to the garden together, she pointing out 
what she wanted, while Bruce supplied her 
with it; and the curate, after looking dream- 
ily about for their reéntrance, would forget 
them altogether, plunging either into a reverie 
or into a book. 

Sometimes Bruce found the curate absent 
on some clerical or parochial errand, and on 
these occasions he thought no apology neces- 
sary for his stay, nor did Rosa expect one. 
If she was too busy to talk to him in the 
study, he would repair to the kitchen, and 
even take a share in the culinary mysteries 
to which that region is sacred, though his 
presence did not perhaps, on the whole, con- 
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tribute to the excellence of the cookery. I 
have always suspected that King Alfred, when 
he let the cakes burn, was making love to the 
herdsman’s wife, and that the idea of her 
scolding him for negligence was devised to 
conceal her share in the delinquency. 

Mr. Oates, seeing the state of affairs be- 
tween them, grew quite morose, and would 
hardly speak to Bruce at breakfast-time. 
He addicted himself to the society of Suck- 
ling, and attempted to divert his thoughts by 
getting up a scratch pack of harriers, and 
hunting them himself; and might be heard 
two or three times a-week in the woods about 
Doddington attended by the fast spirits of 
the place, hallooing, a pouring through the 
mellow horn his pensive soul. 

Rosa had none of the dignity which in 
Lady Lee and Orelia could always have kept 
the most impassioned lovers under a certain 
restraint. It is well known to be the duty 
of young ladies to affect total ignorance of the 
fact that they are objects of adoration, and to 
harrow up the souls of their admirers with 
affectation of indifference, at any rate until 
— to the point of proposal. Rosa, how- 
ever, showed undisguised pleasure at Bruce’s 
visits, and one day, when he came in with a 
melancholy face, and told her the detachment 
was to leave Doddington immediately, she 
began to cry. 

The curate was from home that morning, 
and Bruce had found Rosa in the kitchen, 
rolling paste for mince-pies, while the cat 
Pick, whom she had, when leaving the Her- 
onry, brought with her to the parsonage, sat 
on the table, watching the process, and occa- 
sionally putting out his paw to arrest the - 
motion of the rolling-pin. The smile with 
which she looked up at Bruce’s entrance 
turned to a look of sympathetic sadness, as 
she perceived his sorrowful aspect, He stood 
by her at the end of the table, and told her 
the news which had come that morning. 

‘* You see what a life ours is,’’ said Bruce, 
trying to smile; ‘‘ here to-day, gone to-mor- 
row. And when we were going to spend such 
a pleasant winter too !”’ 

** And won’t you be here at Christmas?” 
said Rosa; ‘*and won't you have any of the 
mince-pies after all? And is there to be an 
end of our rides, and walks, and evening 
readings !”’ 

‘+1 ’m afraid so,” said Bruce, shaking his 
head. “The troop that relieves us will be 
here to-morrow week — though, in my opin- 
ion,’’ he added, with a faint attempt at pleas- 
antry, ‘‘ the best way to relieve us would be 
to let us alone.” 

** And won’t you be coming back?" asked 
Rosa, with sorrow shining moistly in her: 
blue eyes. 

‘«T fear not,’’ said Bruce, ‘ though, to be 
sure, it might be managed, But you won’t 
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wish that when you ’ve made acquaintance 
with our successors. The new-comers will 
take the place of your old friends, and you ‘Il 
forget us — won’t you, Miss Rosa?” 

his highly sincere speech was too much 
for Rosa. ‘*No—O, no — ne—never !”’ 
sobbed she, sinking on a chair, and buryin 
her face on her plump arms as they lay folde 
on the table. 

Bruce had certainly supposed she would be 
sorry to hear he was going, but this display 
of sympathy surpassed his expectations. He 
stooped down over her —he whispered that 
nothing should prevent him from coming 
back — he also mentioned that she was “a 
dear little thing,’’ and spying a little white 
space amid her hair, between her ear and her 
cheek, and the whispering having brought 
his lips into that neighborhood, he thought he 
would kiss it, and did so. Rosa wept on, 
which distressed the humane young man so 
much, that, after begging her, in vain, to 
look up and be comforted, he managed to in- 
sinuate his hand between her cheek and her 
arms, and to turn her face, using the chin as 
a handle, gently towards him. A flushed, 
tearful, glistening face it was; and really, 
considering the temptation and proximity, one 
can’t altogether blame him for kissing it, 
which he did both on the eyes and lips; and 
then, turning it so that his left cheek rested 
against hers, with only the tresses between, 
as he whispered in her left ear, while her 

listening eyes appeared over his shoulder, 

e did his best to pacify her. And so ab- 
sorbed was he in whispering, and she in lis- 
tening, that the cat Pick, advancing along the 
flut paste (from which he had only been kept 
before by the terror of the rolling-pin), and 
leaving his foot-marks on the soft substance, 
proceeded, with the utmost effrontery, to lick 
up, under their very noses, the little dabs of 
butter dotted thereon. He made a good deal 
of noise in doing so; but as Bruce, between 
the whispers, made a noise not altogether 
dissimilar (for there were constantly fresh 
tears requiring to be attended to), Pick fin- 
ished the butter with perfect impunity, and 
sat up in the middle of the paste, much about 
the same time that Rosa pushed Bruce gently 
uwhy, and removed the last moisture from her 
eyes with her apron. 

The two having, by this time, come to an 
understanding, Bruce suggested that he would 
write to his father, who, he assured her, was 
a splendid old fellow, and who would, no 
doubt, enter into the spirit of the thing im- 
mediately, and give his consent like a trump. 

henstinady, he fetched pen, ink, and 
paper from the study, and, sitting at one end 
of the kitchen-table, while Rosa rolled fresh 
paste at the other, he indited a very eloquent 
.and enthusiastic epistle to his parent, and 
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having folded and directed it to ‘The Ver 
Rey. the Dean of Trumpington,’’ put it with 
great confidence in his pocket. 

After this their conversation took a more 
cheerful turn, and Rosa worked so diligently 
at her task that the mince-pies were made, 
after a receipt which Bruce read out to her 
from a cookery-book, and were ready for 
dinner that very day, and Bruce stayed to eat 
them. 

That splendid old fellow the Dean of Trump- 
ington got the letter in due time. It was 
brought in after dinner by his butler when he 
was chatting, in a pleasant digestive sort of 
way, with a couple of old canons over a bot- 
tle of port. He put on his spectacles to pe- 
ruse it, and as his wife was in the room, and 
the canons old friends and admirers of Harry, 
he proceeded to read it aloud, and had got 
pretty well into the matter before he discoy- 
ered its interesting nature. ‘‘ Why, bless 
my soul !”’ interpolated the Reverend Doctor 
Bruce, in the middle of a warm passage, 
** the boy ’s fallen in love !”’ 

“My dearest Harry!” exclaimed Mrs. 
pans and then eagerly added, ‘go on, 
jove !”” 

While the reading proceeded, one old 
canon, who was married and had a large 
family, looked fiercely at his glass of port, as 
he held it between him and the light, and 
cried ‘* hum !” or “ ha !”’ at the most touching 
passages ; while the other, who was a bach- 
elor, rubbed his hand as he listened, and 
chuckled aloud. 

‘‘ Her brother, Mr. Young, is a member of 
your own ee read the dean over 
again slowly. ‘*Sillery’’ (to the bachelor 
canon), ‘oblige me by touching the bell. 
Bring the Clergy List,’’ said the dean to the 
butler, when the latter entered. 

“Y,’’ read the dean, running his finger 
down the list, when he got it— ‘* Yorke — 
Youatt — Young —here you are: Young. 
George, Vicar of Feathernest (is that him, I 
wonder? good living Feathernest) — Young, 
Henry, Prebendary of Durham — Young, 
Josiah, Curate of Lanscote — that must be 
the man,’’ said the dean, referring to the 
letter; ‘* he dates from Lanscote, near Dod- 
dington.”’ 

‘There was a Young at Oxford with me,” 
said Dr. Macvino, the married canon, in a 
deep, oily, sententious voice. ‘‘ He left col- 
lege on coming into six thousand a-year. He 
might have a daughter,” said the canon, 
looking round as he propounded the theory. 


‘* And,”’ added the canon, “‘he might also 
have a son in the Church. He was a tall 
fellow, who once pulled the stroke oar ina 
match, as I remember — he gave remarkably 
good breakfasts,”’ 

**Dear boy!” said Mrs. Bruce, apostro- 
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phizing Harry, ‘I’m certain he would n’t 
make other than a charming choice. I’m 
certain she ’s a sweet girl.”’ 

“Harry knows what’s what,” said the 
dean ; ‘I’ve confidence in that boy.”’ 

‘« Plenty of good sense,” said the bachelor 
canon. 

‘* Good stuff,” said Dr. Macvino, who, sip- 

ing his wine before he gave the opinion, left 
it doubtful whether he was praising Bruce jun- 
ior or the port. 

‘‘ Harry ’s got something here,” said the 
dean, pointing to his forehead. ‘ He’s 
almost thrown away in his present profes- 
sion. He ought to have come into the 
Church.” 

‘« Decidedly he ought,’’ said Dr. Macvino, 

who thought himself an example to teach 
other clever fellows how to chovse a profes- 
sion. 
‘He ’s the most sensible darling!” said 
Mrs. Bruce; ‘‘ and I, too, was sorry that he 
had n’t chosen a learned profession, till I saw 
him in his uniform. His mustache promised 
to be beautiful’ (there had been perhaps 
four hairs in it when she last saw him), 
‘and ’tis very becoming.” 

** Suits him to a hair,’’ said the bachelor 
canon, who was a wag in a mild way. 

‘‘ The boy’s letter is a little high-flown,”’ 
said the dean, ‘* but that was to be expected, 
perhaps. I remember describing Mrs. Bruce 
there to my family in such terms, that, when 
I brought her home, they were rather disap- 

ointed at finding her without wings. But 

’ve no doubt the young lady isa most proper 
person.” 

“A young man like my Harry ought to 
et a wife with twenty thousand pounds any 
ay,’’ said his mother. 

‘*There were two things, I remember,” 
said Dr. Bruce, ‘‘ that Harry was very fastid- 
ious about in women — dress and manner: I 
venture to prophesy that our future daughter- 
in-law is irrepzoachable in both.” 

* A tall girl, I suspect,” said Mrs. Bruce. 

‘Tall, and with a good deal of the air no- 
ble— perhaps a little proud,” the doctor 
went on. 

‘*But not disagreeably so,” said Mrs. 
Bruce. 

‘**Certainly not,’’ said the doctor. “A 
hauteur of manner merely. I like to see a 
woman keep up to her dignity.”’ 

‘*T wish he had said something about her 
fortune,”’ said Mrs. Bruce. 

‘*So do I!" said the doctor, ‘‘ and I think 
I'll go down to Doddington to-morrow, and 
see what he’s about. f *m rather in want 
of change of air.’ And the two canons 
_— success to his journey in another bottle 
of port. 

aseelinege, the next day the doctor went 
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down to Doddington, three counties off, and 
not finding Harry at his lodgings, got a con- 
veyance and a man to take him over to Lans- 
cote. Bruce was there, of course— he had 
rushed‘away from the parade that morning, 
and, without changing his dress, galloped to 
Lanscote at a tremendous pace. He was not 
sorry to find the curate absent, and, goin 
clanking into the kitchen in his spurs, es 
Rosa there with a great pinafore on, making 
a tart. 

For about ten minutes after his arrival the 
manufacture of the tart proceeded but slowly ; 
and Rosa, to keep him out of her way, begged 
him to superintend the re-boiling of some 
preserves, which Jennifer’s economy had left 
to spoil in their jars. ‘‘ You’ve nothing to 
do,”’ said she, ‘* but to sit still before the fire, 
and skim the pan from time to time with this 
spoon ; and I'll get you something to keep 
your uniform clean, while you ’re doing it.’’ 
So Rosa went and got a small table-cloth, and 
causing him to seat himself in the desired po- 
sition in front of the fire, she pinned it round 
his neck as if he was going to be shaved — 
his brass shoulder-scales sticking out rather 
incongruously from under the vestment. 

«1 ought to hear from my father to-day,” 
said Harry, skimming away at the pan with 
his spoon. . 

‘** He won’t be angry, I hope,”’ said Rosa, 
putting a strip of paste round the edge of her 
tart-dish. 

‘* Angry,”’ said Bruce, ‘‘not he. If he 
was, I should just show you to him, and, if he 
were the most peppery old man in existence, 
he ’d come to the down charge directly, like 
a well-bred pointer — just as the lion dia be- 
fore Una. He'd love you directly — I’m 
certain he would—he must, you know — he 
could n’t help himseif.’’ 

‘¢T’m sure I shall love him,’ said Rosa, 
smiling at Bruce as she took the spoon from 
him in order to taste the jam, and see how it 
was getting on. 

‘*Of course you will,’ said Harry. ‘‘ As 
I said before, he ’s a splendid old fellow.” 

At this moment a step was heard on the 
gravel in front of the house, followed by a 
tapping at the door of the porch, which was 
open 


“Come in!” cried Bruce. 
can’t you !’’ he repeated, as the tapping was 


‘¢ Come in, 


renewed. ‘‘I can’t go to the door in this 
way,” he said to Rosa, looking down at his 
table-cloth. 

‘* It’s only the butcher, or Josiah’s clerk, 
or some of those people,’’ said Rosa; ‘‘ come 
in, if you please.” 

At this the step advanced along the pas- 

, and came to the kitchen door. Bruce, 
skimming away at his pan, did n’t turn round 
till he heard a voice he knew exclaim behind 
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him, ‘‘ God bless my soul!’’ The spoon fell 
into the brass pan, and disappeared in the 
seething fruit. 

‘* Why, in Heaven’s name,’’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘* what is the boy about ?”’ 

The boy in question, standing up in great 
confusion to the height of six feet, with the 
table-cloth descending like a large cloud about 
his person, hiding all of it except his military- 
looking arms and legs, did not make any re- 
ply. Rosa, when she tasted the jam, had 
eft some on her lips, and somehow a splash 
of-it had got transferred to Bruce’s face. 

‘* What prank is this, sir?’ asked the 
dean sternly. ‘* Whois this person?” point- 
ing his thick yellow cane at Rosa, ‘Is it 
the cook or the dairymaid?”’ 

‘* That, sir, ’’ said Bruce, coming to Rosa’s 
reseue, ‘* is Miss Young — the lady I wrote 
to you about,”’ 

**Q, indeed!’ said the doctor, who had 
not found the answers to the inquiries he 
made in Doddington as to the worldly condi- 
tion of the house of Young at all to his mind, 
and who, at the sight of the parsonage, had 
been more struck with its diminutiveness 
than its picturesqueness, ‘* You ’re a prett 
fellow! Don’t you think you’re a pretty fel- 
low! Answer me, puppy * 


‘* I’m not doing any harm, sir!’ said Brace, 


his handsome face looking very red: over the 
table-cloth, which he struggled to unpin. 
** Not doing any harm, sir!’’ sung the 


dean after him, through his nose. ‘* Are you 
making an ass of yourself, sir, do you think? 
Come, sir, I’m waiting for ye. Come along 
with me, sir.” 

Bruce, having got rid of the table-cloth, 
went up to console Rosa, who was now sob- 
bing in a chair. 

** Are ye coming, sir?’’ shouted the dean 
from the | athe and Bruce, with a last whis- 

r of comfort, went to join his parent, who, 
ifting his shovel-hat, said, ‘‘ Ma’am, I wish 
you a very good morning!” As they went 
through the passage, Rose heard the doctor 
say something about ‘* What ashock to your 
poor mother !” 

When Josiah returned, he found Rosa 
weeping by the kitchen fire, now sunk to 
embers, the jam reduced to a sort of dark 
concrete, and the tart still in an elemental 
state. 

‘‘ Harry’s papa has been here,’’ sobbed 
Rosa; ‘* and he’s been so angry; and he’s 
carried Harry away, and I shall ne—never 
—see him— any mo—re.”” 

The dean kept such strict watch over his 
son while the troop remained at Doddington, 
lecturing him all the time, that he never got 
the smallest glimpse of Rosa before quitting 
the place, omg he managed to write her 
some tender and consoling letters. His only 
other consolation was in cunfiding his grief to 
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Mr. Titcherly, the old antiquary, They had 
become intimate and fond of one another — 
‘* a pair of friends, though he was young, and 
Titeherly seventy-two.’’ Bruce had sympa- 
thized with the old gentleman’s pursuits, and 
aided them —he had, moreover, made draw- 
ings illustrative of the great work on the an- 
tiquities of Doddington, which were now be- 
ing engraved for a second edition ; and when 
the troop left the town, nobody missed him 
more, nor thought more kindly of him, next 
to Rosa, than Mr. Titcherly. , 

Bruce had nourished in his secret heart an 
intention of getting leave when they got to 
head-quarters, and coming back to see Rosa. 
This was defeated by the vigilance of his 
parent, who, suspecting the design, made it 
a particular request to the colonel that he 
would allow his son no leave of absence, hint- 
ing at the indiscreet attachment; and the 
colonel, in the most friendly way, promised to 
comply with the dean’s wishes. Afterwards 
the dean went home, and told his wife (he 
being a pious man, and familiar with the 
ways of Providence) that he considered the 
moving of the detachment from Doddington in 
the light of a special interference. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


For my own private choice, I don’t know 
whether I should have preferred to live at 
Larches or the Heronry. People who like 
aristocratic-looking houses of imposing size 
and respectable age would have preferred the 
latter. But there are others, whose ambi- 
tion does not soar so high, who would feel 
incumbered by space which they could not 
occupy, and by gulleries and apartments to 
them superfluous ; yet who have sometimes, 
when dreaming in a verandah in the tropics, 
a snow-hut of some northern region, or a 
narrow cabin at sea, figured to themselves a 
snug English home, not too remote for the 
world’s affairs, not too public for seclusion— 
not so large as to be dull without visitors, nor 
so small as to be unfit to accommodate them 
—not so grand as to invite inspection, nor so 
cutenel as to disappoint it — standing, in 
fact, on the boundary which divides comfort 
from ostentation ; and such would have pre- 
ferred Larches. 

Yet, ah! that air from Queen Anne’s time 
that breathed about the Heronry — that 
library, where Samuel Johnson might have 
devoured books in his boyhood — the trim 
gardens, where Pope might have set in fine 
weather, polishing his mellifluous lines — the 

teway and porticoes that Vanbrugh might 

ave regarded with paternal complacency, as 
hooped dames and bewigged cavaliers passed 
underneath — all these were pleasant to the 
eye and mind that love the picturesque and 
antique. ‘ 

Yet even these advantages would not weigh 
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in the scale fora minute, when Larches was 
inhabited as now. Place Lady Lee and 
Orelia in the balance, and the Heronry 
kicks the beam. ‘They would have made a 
hut in Tipperary, or South Africa, or any 
other pagan and barbarous region, more 
alluring than the palace of Aladdin. 

However (to describe its intrinsic advan- 
tages), Larches was a one-storied house, too 
spacious to be called a cottage, which, how- 
ever, it resembled in shape, and surrounded 
by a deep verandah open from the eaves to the 
ground. ‘To please a caprice of Orelia’s, the 
slated roof had been covered with thatch — 
indeed, she exercised her fancy in so many 
alterations, both of the house and grounds, 
that the place was like a dissolving view, and 
never presented the same appearance for 
two consecutive seasons, The house stood on 
a knoll which raised it above the surrounding 
garden, except at the back, where the north 
winds were repelled by a small grove rising 
. froma high bank. In the front rank of this 
grove rose three tall larches, that gave the 
place its name. The verandah kept the sun 
from the apartment, but the windows, open- 
ing to the ground, admitted plenty of sober 
light. Looked at from without, the open 
verandah and the large space occupied by 
windows and doors gave an idea of extreme 


airiness ; while the rich, heavy curtains that 
lined the windows, and the glimpses of luxu- 
rious furniture behind, conveyed ample assur- 
ance of comfort. 

Hither Orelia had brought her friend, and 
here she applied herself to soothe her sorrow. 


Many offices would, perhaps, have suited 
Orelia better than that of comforter — but 
her affection and warm sympathy for Lad 
—_ made her discharge it with right pave 
will, 

When Hester had entered the hall, at the 
conclusion of their journey, Orelia came up 
and kissed her. 

“We will forget now,’’ she said, ‘ that 
you have ever been Lady Lee. We will re- 
vive in substance, as well as in idea, the old 
times when you were Hester Broome at the 
parsonage ; and we will see if there is not yet 
in store for you as bright a future as ever 
you dreamt of in your imaginative days.”’ 

A thin, elderly person, holding a handker- 
chief to her face to keep off the draught, was 
hovering about an inner door of the lobby as 
they entered. This was Miss Priscilla Winter, 
the lady who did propriety in Orelia’s estab- 
lishment, and managed the minor details 
thereof. She had lived with Orelia’s mother 
43 a companion when the young lady herself 
was a child, and had obaenty accom- 
| ra ye the latter to Larches. She was a good 

ind of ancient nonentity, without any very 
decided opinions on any subject, resembling, 
indeed, rather a vague idea than an absolute 
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person. As she always had a smile ready, 
and agreed with everybody, Priscilla was 
sufficiently popular and endurable. At pres- 
ent she smiled a welcome on one side of her 
face only, because the other was swelled — 
a frequent symptom of the perpetual toothache 
which afflicted her. 

‘“* Here ’s Frisky,’’ said Orelia, on seeing 
her; “dear old Frisky !— good old Frisk!” 
and she went up and greeted the old lady very 
cordially, as did Lady Lee. 

Orelia called her Frisky, not because of 
any particular fitness in the appellation, but, 
having a way of her own of altering people's 
names, she used to call her first Priskilla, 
then, when she wanted to coax her, Prisky, 
which suggested Frisky, and the total and 
glaring inappropriateness of the epithet 
tickled the inventor so much that it was 
permanently adopted by her. The old virgin 
preceded them into the drawing-room, where 
a comfortable fire was blazing, and told them 
dinner would be ready in a quarter of an 
hour. 

*¢ And how are the live stock, Frisk ?”’ 

‘* All well except Dick, who had a fit 
yesterday,” said Miss Winter, ‘* but he seems 
quite cheerful again to-day.’’ Dick was a 
bullfinch. 

‘“‘T’ll see him presently,’’ said Orelia, 
‘* but first I must visit Moloch.” 

*« Take care, my dear Orelia,”’ said Priscil- 
la; ‘* Francis has got him chained up — the 
cook says she thinks he’s going mad, for he 
has n’t drank his water to-day.” 

* Stuff!”’ said Orelia, marching out of the 
room. 

Moloch, a great yellow bloodhound, flecked 
with white, chained in the yard, thundered a 
deep welcome as his mistress went towards 
him, and upset his kennel in his eagerness 
to jump upon her. She er his collar, 
and he preceded her backwards in a series 
of curvets to the drawing-room, yelping joy- 
fully, and nearly upsetting Priscilla, whom 
Orelia found occupied in settling Lady Lee 
near the fire, that she might be warm before 
taking off her things ; for the old lady was a 
great hand at coddling people, if per- 
mitted. 

% Hester looks pale, poor dear,’’ said Pris- 
cilla, with a heart-rending sadness of tone 
and aspect — ‘ah, well, she ’s had her trials 
and” — 

“‘ Now, I'll tell you what it is, Frisk,’ 
interrupted Orelia, looking sternly at the old 
lady, ‘*I didn’t bring her here to be made 
dismal, and if ever I hear you saying anything 
of a doleful character, [ll leave a chink of 
your bedroom window open at night, and 
give you a stiff neck —I will, as sure as your 
name’s Frisky.’’ And this speech at once 
produced the desired effect; the venerable 
spinster caught her cue with alacrity, and the 
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unswelled side of her face at once assumed 
an expression of great cheerfulness. 
Dinner was presently announced. 

“I’m afraid the dining-room will be 
chilly,” mumbled Priscilla, *‘ and this ter- 
rible face of mine — would you mind it, my 
dear, if I sat at dinner in my bonnet ?”’ 

** Not in the least, my tender Frisk,’’ quoth 
Orelia ; ‘‘ and pray bring your umbrella and 
pattens also.” 
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A few days after their arrival, they went 
down to the parsonage where Hester had 
formerly lived with her father. Orelia was 
curious to see what effect the memories at- 
tached to the place would have upon her 
ladyship. She saw her grow flushed and ex- 
cited as they passed the familiar cottages, 
and trees, and fields along the road. She saw 
her excitement increase us they came in sight 
of the parsonage. A glimpse of it was af- 
forded from the road, as it stood at the end of 
a lane, and looked down upon a lawn dotted 
with dwarf firs. That glimpse showed it 
little changed; but as they entered the 
swinging gate opening on the gravel path 
that curved round to the front of the house, 
the place seemed to Hester to have dwindled. 
Perhaps the spacious proportions of the Her- 
onry dwarfed the parsonage by contrast— 
perhaps her remembrance had flattered the 
scene — perhaps it had lost its interest to- 
gether with its former inhabitants — for, her 
father having died soon after her marriage, a 
new clergyman now lived there, and neither 
he nor his wife were likely to renew much 
of the romantic atmosphere of the spot —at 
any rate, Hester’s assuciations vanished rap- 
idly. The furniture was all so different ; 
there was a new door opened in the sitting 
room, which might be a convenience, but 
was to her an impertinence — her bedroom, 
the chamber of her maiden dreams (ah, sac- 
rilege !)was now anursery. ‘The walls where 
the echoes of Hester’s voice, as she read 
aloud, or sung, or said her prayers, ought 
yet to have lingered, raodinne to the squalls 
of the latest baby published by the prolific 
clergyman’s wife, and the clamor of its small 
seniors. A cradle had taken the place of her 
bookcase; and her bed, whose white curtains 
had once enclosed the poetic dreams and 
bright fancies of the virgin Hester — the very 
altur-piece, as it were— was occupied by a 
rocking-horse with its head knocked off. 
Scarcely worse the desecration, when the 
French stabled their chargers in the cathedrals 
of Spain. 

descended to the porch, and paused 
there, trying to recall her former self as she 
had sat in its shadow, reading, working, 
dreaming, fancying that the world was para- 
dise. She wondered what could have made 
her fancy so; it had, indeed, been blissful 
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ignorance, but very silly, nevertheless; her 
eyes were open now, and she was quite sure 
— yes, quite—she should never see things 
again surrounded by such delusive splendor. 
The Hester of eighteen had been quite a dif- 
ferent person from the Hester of twenty-five. 
And so sad seemed to be the train of thoughts 
thus aroused, and bringing with it so many 
silent tears, that Orelia was sorry she had 
earried her well-intended visit to the parson- 
age into execution. She mentioned it in 
letter to Rosa; and here, in common type, 
wherein it loses all the character it gained in 
the original, from that bold yet feminine 
hand, with its long upstrokes and down- 
strokes, and its audacious dashes, we will 
insert Orelia’s letter. 

‘* Dearest Rosalinda” (it said), ‘* what is 
there about you, do you suppose, that you 
should be so constantly in my thoughts as 
you are, to the utter exclusion, of course, of 
all kinds of rational contemplation? For 
how can any serious or important idea be ex- 
pected to remain in company with that of a 
little laughing, red-faced thing? In vain I 
banish the pert image ; it comes back with all 
the annoying and saucy pertinacity of the 
original, till I actually catch myself address- 
ing it; and my first impulse, on waking of a 
morning, always is to pull you out of bed. 

‘* People sometimes ~ of their deceased 
relations (especially if they have left them 
any money), that it would be wrong to wish 
them back to this scene of trial. And I grow 
somewhat resigned to your absence, when [ 
think that you are probably much happier 
where you are. For Hester and I are very 
dismal, Rosey — not a bit better than we were 
during the last sad weeks at the Heronry. 
She grows paler, Rosetta — paler and thinner 
every day. And I don’t think ’tis owing to 
any failure of mine in carrying out our plan 
for her benefit. Ihave, in every possible 
way, closed up the avenues to sad recollec- 
tions. I have avoided all allusions to her 
married life, as if it had heen wiped out of 
my memory with a great wet sponge. I have 
nearly choked myself by arresting, on the 
brink of utterance, observations that might 
have awakened in her mind some train of 
thought ending inasigh. I have endeavored 
to interest her in her old pe here, 
and to get her to resume the subjects of con- 
versation and of fancy that used to delight 
her in the old times, when she was the most 
enthusiastic and bright and hopeful of friends ; 
and I have had my labor for my pains. She 
wandered through my hothouses with most 
annoying apathy —stood on the very spot 
where she and [ first saw one another, and 
which I expected would have had an electrical 
effect on her, with an absence of recognition 
that quite exasperated me ; and when I wished 
her good night, in the very bedroom that was 
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always allotted to her when weather-bound 
at my cottage, she returned the benediction 
without one allusion to the old days that have 
departed apparently forever. 

‘* Well, Rosetta, I persevered, nevertheless 
—yes, I did—I struck my great coup—I 
took her down to the parsonage, where she 
was born and bred. Long after her father’s 
death it stood untenanted ; but a new famil 
now live there. I watched the effect of eac 
familiar object that we passed on the road ; 
her breath now and then came a little quicker, 
and, at the first distant glimpse of the house, 
her color rose and she smiled more naturally 
than she has done any time these three months. 
‘Now,’ said I to myself, ‘the old Hester is 
going to peep out of this melancholy mask ;’ 
_ 80 [ said, by way of assisting the metamor- 
phosis, ‘Do you remember anything about 
that stone, Hester?’ pointing to a great white 
one by the side of the road. ‘Now by this stone 
hangs a tale, Rosamunda. You must know 
(if I never told you) that Hester and I had 
once a little quarrel ; and, as it ’s so long ago, 
I don’t mind saying ’twas all my fault. 
Well, we did not meet for two or three days, 
for Hester was hurt, and I was sullen; but 


then, by a simultaneous impulse, we started 
to meet and be reconciled. Hester was near 
this stone when she caught sight of me, and, 


forgetting all cause of offence, ran towards 
me. In her haste (’twould take a deal to 
make her run now, Rosey) she tript on the 

at the side of the road, and fell with 
er head against the corner of the stone. 
There she lay for a moment stunned, and I, 
who had just reached the spot, sat down on 
the stone, and, taking her head on my lap, 
vowed, after she had opened her eyes, and 
assured me she was but little hurt, that I 
would never again offend her, 

‘‘She remembered it well, she said, as I 
stopt and pointed to the spot ; then, pressing 
my hand, ‘Though I am not so demonstra- 
tive now as then, you must not think m 
friendship colder, dear Orelia,’ she said. 
This looked all very promising, and I walked 
on in greut spirits, awaiting the further effect 
of the coming scenes, 

** The clergyman’s wife had called on us, 
80 our visit had anexcuse. The porch looked 
just as it used—we entered; but there, in 
the identical spot where Mr. Broome used to 
sit and talk to us, when a pause in his disor- 
der let him brighten up for an hour or two, 
with the benignity of a Socrates —his pale 
face glowing, his dim eye kindling, and his 
failing voice hardly able to keep pace with 
his eloquent flow of thought — there sat his 
successor — fat, contented, vulgar. The first 
words he spoke, in tones that seemed to 
straggle through layers of beef and cabbage 
and Yorkshire pudding, dissipated the romance 
that lingered fur me and Hester about the 
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seene. And his wife! I don’t deny that the 
woman may have good qualities, Rosa ; but I 
never forgive her that cap of hers —nor her 
furniture — nor her younger sister, with her 
vulgar affectation of well-bred ease —nor her 
mode of addressing her husband — she calied 
him by the initial letter of his horrible sur- 
name, 

‘*In vain I struggled with these prosaic 

influences —in vain I tried to recall the old 
memories of the place —they had absolutely 
deserted me. I did not look at Hester, for I 
should only have looked disappointment. I 
did not speak to her, for I had nothing to say. 
But I looked at the clergyman and his wife 
and sister-in-law — daggers, Rosetta — and I 
was glad, when we departed, to see them 
reduced to a state of terrified and silent -_ 
ty. 
Mu So this part of the project signally failed. 
Hitherto we had lived altogether by ourselves, 
for I did not wish to annoy her with the task 
of making a parcel of new acquaintances, not 
likely whe particularly interesting either to 
her or to me. But now I thought visitors 
might rouse her from her melancholy, and I 
let them come.”’ 


The time when Lady Lee and Orelia were 
most dis to be communicative to each 
other was the last hour before they went to 
bed. Both, after flickering fitfully between 
dinner and tea, musing, looking into the fire, - 
sighing, &c., would brighten up into temporar, 
- ulgence, before undergoing the extinction 0! 
sleep. 

"You are cheerful to-night, Orelia,”’ said 
Lady Lee, one night after some guests had de- 
parted. ‘‘I am happy to see it, my dear. 
Come closer,’’ said her ladyship, passing her 
arm round her friend’s waist, and drawing 
her on to the sofa beside her. ‘ I want to 
whisper to you. May I venture to hope” 
(this in Orelia’s ear, from which she had 
brushed back the volume of black hair that 
hid it) “that you have forgotten that little 
romance of yours !”’ 

* Orelia silently turned, and sat facing her 
with her black eyes, without answering. 

*¢ You never confided in me in that matter,” 
sam her ladyship, still whispering, though 
there was nobody but those two in the room, 
and the servants had gone to bed. ** [should n’t 
speak of it now, only that I observe some. 
symptoms occasionally which make me still 
doubt the direction of your thoughts. Can I 
help to guide them back to tranquillity ?”’ 

‘*No, Hester,” said Orelia; ‘“‘1 don’t 
want any aid. I’ve come toa resolution of 
my own accord,”’ 

‘* Tell it me,’’ said Lady Lee. 

‘* How can I tell you all?’’ said Orelia. 
‘You didn’t know him. To you he was 
merely what he appeared to the world — to 
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me he was himself — the manliest, the clever- 

est, the most independent, the—ah, you 

smile ; but had you met him in his true posi- 

a you would have thought of him as I 
o.*” 

Lady Lee squeezed the hand of the some- 
what indignant enthusiast. ‘ Who so apt as 
[ to believe,” she said, ‘* that when Orelia 
Payne admires, the object is an elevated one? 
Well, dearest ?”’ 

“ Well,’ said Orelia, ‘‘I dreamt at the 
Heronry a sort of dream — that he would re- 
gtin his position in the world, and be all you 
or any of my friends could wish. He left me 
apparently with some such expectation ; but 
now I see it was fallacious.” 

** But a man could scarcely make a ver 
great stride in the world in a couple o 
monghs,’’ observed Lady Lee. 

“« °T will take years, perhaps,’’ said Orelia, 
** even if he ever succeeds; and consider the 
chances against him. And, except as suc- 
cessful, I shall never see him — he is prouder 
than a fallen angel.’’ Here she paused, and 
pondered a little. ‘* But,’’ she resumed, * I 


have resolved to think no more on that subject. 
Yes, resolved !’’ (stamping with her foot, 
while her color heightened, and a tear came 
into her eye). ‘‘ It can do no good —it will be 
vain, weak, idle — it will be wasting life in 


unreality ; therefore it shall end ’? — (another 
little stamp). 

Lady Lee looked at her with a kind of seri- 
ous half smile. ‘So earnest, Orelia! — then 
the cause cannot be slight.” 

‘Tt is not,’’ said Orelia petulantly. ‘ Tam 
ashamed to think how much it has engrossed 
my thoughts. And yet — everything consid- 
ered—so much merit in so unfitting a posi- 
tion! Tad he been placed where he deserves, 
I should perhaps have withheld my admira- 
tion ; but indignation at the way in which 
fortune and the world have treated him lent 
it double force. Now, Hester, I have been 
franker than you— for we both had our secrets ; 
had we not?”’ 

It was Lady Lee’s turn to redden and be 
silent. ° 

‘* Hester,’’ went on Orelia, ‘* what do you 
think of the men who sometimes come here? 
Is there one of them fit to be named with 
either of those to whom we gave — I mean to 
whom we would have given —our hearts! 
Think for a moment of the best of them — 
and then place their images, side by side, 
with those I speak of. Don’t they dwindle? 
—don’t they show like wax-work beside 
sculpture, with their fleeting hues of charac- 
ter, their feeble melting outlines, their stupid 
conventionalities ?”’ 

‘* You are severe, my dear,’’ said Lady Lee, 
without, however, heeding much her own 
reply —for Orelia had confused her. 

‘©, it scatters my patience !’’ said her im- 
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petuous friend. ‘I think less of myself when 
one of thenf has hinted admiration. Yester- 
day, that worthy noodle, Mr. Straitlace — he 
who thinks it good to be wise, but not to be 
merry, and whose expressive eye-brows pro- 
claim all pursuits to be vanity except his own 
—had the astonishing effrontery to give my 
hand a kind of meaning squeeze, at taking 
leave, muttering something about ‘ his pleas- 
ure at recognizing a congenial spirit.” What 
have I done, Hester, to deserve that ?— the 
owl!” 

“IT don’t see the congeniality, certainly,” 
said Lady Lee, smiling, ** more than between 
an owl and a — peacock, or any other majes- 
tic bird.” 

‘¢ Then there’s that baronet, Sir Dudley 
(you seem to have an attraction for baronets, 
Hester) — that well-dressed Mephistopheles, ° 
with crow’s feet about his eyes and his heart 
at five-and-twenty, who has just cleverness 
enough to find out the faulty side of every- 
thing—he had the impudence, after look- 
ing at you as if he were judging a horse, to 
pronounce that ‘ you had some good points,’ 
which from him is equivalent, 1 suppose, to 
high praise.” 

“I hope he specified the points that struck 
him,”’ said Lady Lee, smiling. 

‘*He had n’t time,’’ returned Orelia. ‘I 
felt downright savage at the idea of such a 
snail as that crawling on your petals. I asked 
him who had told him of your merits? for 
that we all knew him to be slow at finding 
them in anything.” 

‘* And what did he say ?”’ 

‘He turned to his next neighbor and 
merely said, ‘Shut up, by Jove!’ Why, 
compared with these people, Major Tindal 
grows respectable; for though he has but 
one side to his character, "tis a manly ‘and 
decided one.”’ 

‘Poor, misguided Major Tindal,” said 
Lady Lee; ‘to think that he should have 
taken the trouble to come all the way here”’ 
(the major had n’t been able to forbear singe- 
ing his wings again), ‘just to do hopeless 
homage to a girl who talks of him in that 
way.” 

© Certainly he had better have stayed at 
Doddington,” said Orelia. ‘* But, now, Hes- 
ter, tell me—could you admire, or ever be 
induced to love, any of our present acquaint- 
ances, after having seen others so much wor- 
thier ?”’ 

‘“‘T will go further than that,’’ said Lady 
Lee, resuming her habitual tone of melan- 
choly, which she had relinquished for one of 
assumed gayety, merely to cover the confusion 
that Orelia’s home-thrust had caused her ; 
‘* T will say that we never could have admired 
or loved them in any case.”’ 

** And yet they are not below the average 
of those we shall meet in our pilgrimage,” 
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said this severe censor ; ‘‘ and that brings me 
to a subject I have for some time thought of. 
You and I can never link our lives to people 
of that sort.”’ 

‘* Never,”’ said Lady Lee, fervently. 

‘Neither will we spend them in vain 
regrets,”’ said Orelia. ‘‘ In men that would 
be unmanly, and in us ’t would be equally 
unwomanly. We will drive out thought — 
we will leave it no avenue to enter — we will 
place a quickset round our hearts. Some do 
this by openly relinquishing the world, and 
taking vows; our resolutions shall be none 
the weaker because we only take our vows 
privately, and to one another.” 

— Lee looked at her friend inquiringly. 

“Why should we have done with life 
because we have been disappointed in one of 
its objects?’ said Orelia. ‘* Why should we 
languish or let ourselves rust because those 
we prefer are withheld from ust We could 
not be content to go lingering and dreaming 
all our lives.’’ 

‘ Not content, certainly,” said Lady Lee. 
* But what are we to do?” 

** Make business for ourselves in the 
world,’ said Orelia. ‘* Be of use -— turn our 
energies to account. How many women 
younger than we quit a life of ease without 
our provocation, and devote themselves to one 
of active usefulness! We might be the 
founders of an unprofessed sisterhood. What 
do you say, Hester? When shall we begin?” 

** When?” said Lady Lee. ‘“ My dear, 
such a thing requires thought.” 

** Say a week,”’ said Orelia. 

“A week!*’ cried Lady Lee —‘‘a year 
you mean. Nuns have a noviciate.”’ 

* And a contemptible thing it is,” said 
Orelia, ‘ that hovering between two worlds, 
as it were — that lingering on the bridge, 
shilly shally. No, Hester; we won’t show 
any such want of confidence in ourselves — 
we will begin after a week's trial. We must 
commence by closing up all paths to thoughts 
that might unsteady us —lay aside at once 
poetry, romance, music, except anthems and 
oratorios. We will prescribe for ourselves a 
simple dress and a uniform and disciplined 
life. Come, are you not anxious to begin ?” 

_ ‘* Ido almost catch a gleam of your enthu- 
siasin,”’ said Hester. ‘‘ To relinquish my 
present life will be no privation”’ (with a 
sigh). ‘But we must mature the idea 
a acting on it. We must not begin 
ightly.”’ 

“ Lightly ! said Orelia. ‘I’ve been 
thinking of it these four days. And, for our 
plan — feeding the poor—educating the 
ignorant — comforting the sick—there is a 
field! So much for our duty towards our 
neighbor— for ourselves, we will improve 
and occupy our minds with study, and I was 
going to say meditation ; but I’m not so sure 
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whether our meditations would be always on 
— subjects, at least not just yet. 
hen nuns turn out not so good as they 
wight be, who knows what share meditation 
may have had in it? We ’ll act now, Hester, 
and put off meditation till we grow older.”’ 

Now, there was something in Orelia’s 

roposal that was not unpleasing to Lad 

e. To banish thought which she found so 
wearisome — to occupy time that hung so 
heavy — to labor with an object and obtain 
a result—-these were what she had long 
desired in a dreamy sort of way, and, now that 
the more energetic Orelia had struck out the 
path, she was ardent to follow it. Thus the 
mind would be provided for; and, for the 
heart, why shouldn’t she and Orelia, her 
chosen friend, be all in all to each other? 
which last idea was, perhaps even more 
brilliant than the other. 

Accordingly the noviciate commenced forth- 
with. They had, in Hester’s maiden days, 
studied together French and Italian; they 
now began a spirited attack upon the German 
language. Mathematics was desirable, as it 
required attention, exercised the mind, and 
did not excite the imagination, and they 
plodded away at Euclid and algebra with a 

rseverance praiseworthy in an ambitious 
reshman, but, in them, lamentable to behold. 
The piano remained unopened, the harp un- 
touched, except on Sunday, when they per- 
formed a piece out of Handel. Lady Lee’s 
copy of Corinne was put in the fire by Orelia, 
“a had never particularly admired the work ; 
and, indeed, a great part of their library un- 
derwent such a weeding as Don Quixote’s 
suffered at the hands of the barber and curate. 
Both were dressed in mourning before for 
Julius, so no great change was needed in their 
attire. To crown all, they discovered, in a 
couple of days, some babies in the small-pox 
and croup, three distressed families with the 
fathers out of work, and a pair of rheumatic 
old women, so that their charitable resolutions 
were not likely to fail for want of objects. 

It is very well known that heroines of re- 

tability ought to be naturally benevolent. 

hey ought, moreover, to have a happy knack 
of winning the hearts of all who experience 
their bounty. I would with pleasure bestow 
on Yny heroines all the good attributes that 
belong to them, but I have already said they 
were far from faultless, and, to say the truth, 
the line they had chosen was not their forte, 
Lady Lee’s fastidious taste was speedily re- 
volted by misery, whose pathos was impaired 
by selfishness or coarseness ; and Orelia, after 
a visit to one of the rheumatic patients, left a 
sovereign for the sufferer, and vowed she would 
never go near that horrid old grumbler again. 
In faet, this was one of the points in which 
they were both of them inferior to Rosa, 





Their benevolence svrang from a sense of 
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duty, and was artificial in expression, like the 
conversation of one who has learnt a foreign 
tongue grammatically; while Rosa’s was 
natural, and fluent in the happiest idioms of 
goodness. 

However, they persevered, and, though 
they were striving against nature, their con- 
duct was quite natural. Women are never 
so enthusiastic about their duties as when they 
have just been disappointed in love. Your 
pretty Puritans are sure to have had an at- 
tachment blighted, and Devotion is called in, 
like a Beguine, to dress the wounds made by 
that rascal, Cupid. 

But yet, reader, if Hester and Orelia should 
really persist in their project, what a glimpse 
of the possible is hereopened! Let imagina- 
tion hold up the curtain for a moment. 

Methinks I see Orelia, aged say about 
thirty-five ; severe of aspect, and with what 
novelists call‘ the traces of former beauty,” 
though the arch of the nose has strengthened 
to Roman firmness, the mouth is quite stern 
in its decision, and the fire of the eyes has 
some fierceness inits sparkle. Irreproachable, 
but not amicable— unsparing to the indis- 
cretion of others, and having none of her 
own — rigid in the performance of duties, as 
well as in exacting them —I see her, in fact, 
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become that formidable being, an exemplary 
woman, and I should like to see anybody 
make love to her now. 

Lady Lee, too, now getting on for forty, 
has changed from what we knew her. She is 
not called, like Orelia, an exemplary woman, 
but is stigmatized by the “9 opprobrious 
epithet, a superior person. Her eyes, dimmed 
with long perusing of good wearisome books 
through a veil of tears, are still beautiful in 
their melancholy, but the rest of her charms 
have withered. She does not discharge her 
duties with the unfailing spirit of the more 
energetic Orelia, but requires a new weary 
effort for the performance of each ; and when 
the old obstinate question recurs of what her 
business in the world may be, she silences it 
by a contemplation of the indurated virtues 
of her friend, which she nerves herself to im- 
itate. There are no more confidences or con- 
fessions of weakness between herself and 
Orelia, but a friendship such as might have 
subsisted between the Mother of the Gracchi 
and Mrs. Fry. They are punctual in — but, 
as Sterne says, when the idea of his captive 
becomes too painful, ‘‘ I cannot sustain the 
picture that my fancy has drawn.” Fane 
— Onslow — to the rescue ! 





Ruvsars Wrine.— We can grow grapes no 
longer ; even our gooseberries are unsafe, and 
the supply from our cider counties is uncertain. 
But rhubarb is always at hand, and the enor- 
mous quantity from one acre that might be 
made into -wine is almost beyond calculation. 
Cheap land at 2/. an acre, and in any county, it 
matters not where, will produce it ; and casks 
may be readily obtained. As to the mode of 
making it, the only recipe which it is in my 
power to give has been handed to me. It is as 
follows :— ‘‘ Bruise six pounds of rhubarb 
stalks, add one gallon of cold spring-water, let 
it lie five or six days, stirring it up three or 
four times a day, strain it off through a sieve, 
then add four pounds of foots’ sugar, one lemon 
sliced ; let this be well mixed —care must be 
taken not to stir it afterwards ; let it stand in 
this state for about tendays. Itis again strained 
through fine muslin or a fine sieve ; then put 
into the barrel for good. A small quantity of 
isinglass dissolved in the liquid must be added. 
An ounce of isinglass would be sufficient for a 
nine-gallon cask ; but as the wine ferments for 
several weeks, I think that the isinglass ought 
not to be put in until the fermentation ceases. 
The wine then is either bunged down or bottled 
off, and will be in prime condition for next 
summer’s use. Ifa clear champagne is wanted, 
loaf-sugar can be used.’’ The above recipe is 
no doubt imverfect. Rhubarb juice, however, 
does not end with wine, for it makes a fine, 
wholesome vinegar. The latter has been made 
by some party in town, but I cannot as yet find 
his whereabouts ; a gentleman, however, had 





used it, and very much approved of it, discover- 
ing by mere accident that it was made from 
rhubarb. As I before stated, the uses of rhubarb 
are just beginning to be found out. I would ad- 
vise amateur gentlemen to commence growing it 
for wine on a large scale ; if the land is not too 
rich, so much the better, as then wine can be 
made from every crop of stalks, say at least 
three times during the growing season. Our 
London rhubarb is full of water, and that is one 
reason why I recommend the wine not-to be 
made till autumn ; but if the plants are grown 
upon a poorer soil, they will always contain less 
water and more of the acid principle ; and they 
can be converted at any time, not only into 
wine, but also into vinegar. I have likewise 
been written to, to know where glass-preserving 
bottles can be had. Why do not glass-dealers 
advertise these things, so that people may know 
where to get them ? — Gardiner’s Chronicle. 





Messrs. BIELEFELD have commenced the man- 
ufacture of papier-maché houses. The frame- 
work, the flooring and the doors are of wood ; 
but the rest is constructed of paper. A number 
of cot , Stores, and villas, have been erected 
at Messrs. Bielefeld’s works at Staines ; anda 
gentleman has purchased them as an investment 
for Australia, whither he is going. These build- 
ings can be readily taken down, and reérected in 
a few hours. They have hollow walls, so that 
damp is excluded ; and tropical insects will not 
attack the paper, from the poisonous ingredients 
it contains. . 
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A Tousxt Feast.— First was brought in on a 
huge wooden tray a number of small fish, un- 
cooked, but intensely frozen. At these all the 
natives set to work, and we essayed, somewhat 
ruefully, it must be confessed, to follow their ex- 
ample, but, being all unused to such gastronomic 
process, found ourselves, as might be expected, 
rather at a loss howto commence. From this di- 
lemma, however, our host speedily extricated us, 
by practical demonstration of the correct mode 
of action, and under his certainly very able tuition 
we shortly became more expert. But, alas! a 
new difficulty as soon presented ; our native com- 
panions, we presume, either made a hasty bolt of 
each morsel, or had perhaps a relish for the fla- 
vor of the viands now under consideration. Not 
so ourselves ; it was sadly repugnant to our pal- 
ates, for, aided by the newly-acquired knowledge 
that the fish were in the same condition as when 
taken from the water, uncleaned and unembow- 
elled, we speedily discovered that we could nei- 
ther bolt nor retain the fragments which, by the 
primitive aid of teeth and nails, we had rashly 
detached from our piscatorial share. 

It was to no purpose that our host pressed us 
to ‘* fall to ;’? we could not manage the consump- 
tion of this favorite preparation (or rather lack 
thereof), and succeeded with difficulty in evading 
his earnest solicitations. ‘ 

The next course was a mess of green stuff, 
looking as if carefully chopped up, and this was 
also hard frozen. To it was added a lump of 
blubber, which the lady presiding, who did all 
the carving, dexterously cut into slices with a 
knife like a cheesemonger’s, and apportioned out 
at different quarters of the huge tray before men- 
tioned, which was used throughout the meal, 
together with a modicum of the grass-like stuff, 
to the company ; the only distinction in favor of 
the strangers and guests of high degree being that 
their slices were cut much thinner than for the 
rest. We tasted this compound, and.... we 
did n’t like it ; at this no one will wonder ; the 
blubber speaks for itself, and the other stuff, 
which really was not very unpalatable, we dis- 
covered in after-times to be the unruminated 
food of reindeer which had been slaughtered ; 
at least, so we were told, but I am not quite 
clear on this point. Our dislike to the dish had 
no offensive effect upon our host, who only seemed 
to be astonished at our strange want of taste, 
and, with the rest of the guests, soon cleared the 
board, the managing dame putting the finishing 
stroke by a rapid sweep of her not too scrupu- 
lously clean fingers over the dish, by way of 
clearing off the fragments, to prepare for the re- 
ception of the next delicacy. After this inter- 
esting operation she conveyed her digits to her 
mouth, and, engulfing them for a brief period, 
withdrew them quite in apple-pie order once 


more. 

The board was now again replenished, this 
time with viands less repellent to our unnurtured 
taste. Boiled seal and walrus flesh ap . 
and our hospitable friends were greatly relieved 
when they beheld us assist in the consumption 
of these items, which, being utterly devoid of 
flavor, were distasteful only from their extreme 





toughness and mode of presentation, but we did 
not, of course, desire to appear too singular or 
squeamish. Next came a portion of whale’s 
flesh, or, rather, whale’s skin ; this was perfect 
ebony in hue, and we discovered some apprehen- 
sions respecting its fitness as an article of food ; 
but our fears were groundless. It was cut and 
recut crosswise into diminutive cubes ; venturing 
upon one of which we were agreeably surprised 
to find it possessing a cocoa-nut flavor, like 
which also it ate, ‘* very short ;’’ indeed, so much 
astonished were we on this occasion that we had 
consumed a very considerable number of these 
cubes, and with great relish too, before we re- 
coyered from our wonder. This dish was ever 
afterwards a favorite with me. On its disap- 
pearance a very limited quantity of boiled rein- 
deer meat, fresh and fat, was served up, to 
which we did ample justice ; then came portions 
of the gum of the whale, in which the ends of 
the bone lay still embedded, and I do not hesitate 
to declure that this was perfectly delicious, its 
flavor being, as nearly as I can find a parallel, 
like that of cream cheese. This, which the Tuski 
call their sugar, was the wind up to the repast 
and ourselves, and we were fain to admit that, 
after the rather unpleasant auspices with which 
our feast commenced, the finale was by no 
means to be contemned.— Ten Months among 
the Turks. 





Tue OrIGIN oF THE Arr, ‘‘ Don’? say Nay, 
CHARMING Jupy CALLAGHAN.’’ —It is not gen- 
erally known that the veteran Blewitt is the 
author of this melody, which long formed ‘* part 
of the stock in trade of every barrel-organ 

inder in the kingdom.’’ In 1811, Blewitt 

rst visited Dublin ; and, in the Christmas of 
that year, and in 1812, was employed by Tom 
Cooke, then composer and musical director to 
the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, Dublin. Mr. 
Fred. Jones, the lessee, had engaged Mons. St. 
Pierre, the celebrated buffo dancer, from the 
Opera House, London, together with the Misses 
Adam. Mr. Jones, anxious to bring them before 
the Dublin audience as soon as possible, wished 
them to introduce a jig in the pantomime enti- 
tled the Island of Saints. Mons. St. Pierre, not 
being well acquainted with that style of music, 
called on Mr. Blewitt, and requested he would 
select a melody. The composer, anxious to meet 
his wishes, played from Bunting’s and Holding’s 
Collection of Irish Jigs and Lilts; but there 
was not one in either of the collections that he 
appreved, and he despaired of being able to hit 
the style of St. Pierre’s wishes, when a thought 
struck Mr. Blewitt (which he immediately put 
into action), of having his pianoforte moved into 
the centre of the room, requesting St. Pierre to 
face him, and display such steps as he would 
like to introduce. These steps suggested the first 
two strains of the jig, which the composer 
thought sufficient, and brought it to a final 
close ; but St. Pierre having so expressed his 
delight at what had been done, particularly re- 
quested that the third part might be written 
Mr. Blewitt desired that he would give him 
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further steps as a guide to the third part. St. 
Pierre immediately gave three distinct beats with 
his feet which was instantly responded to from 
the piano, which forms the great feature of the 
jig. So successful was this jig, that it was 
nightly encored, and often called for a third 
time. It then became the fashion at the castle, 
during the time the Duke of Richmond was the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was danced by his 
protégées, the Misses Gum, and in all the fash- 
ionable circles. In 1826, the author returned to 
London, where he was astonished to find it 
equally popular ; he then succeeded in getting 
his friend Tom Hudson, the celebrated comic 
writer, to write the popular lines. In the year 
1821, his Majesty George IV. was so pleased 
with this melody, that he had Talbot, the piper, 
to play it every evening to him. A similar 
mark of approbation was bestowed on it by her 
present Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, in the year 1849, at the grand féte given 
by the Duke of Leinster in honor of her Majesty’s 
visit to Ireland ; and the author possesses a let- 
ter, by command of her Majesty, expressing her 
entire approval of the jig (a manuscript of which 
was sent to her Majesty by the author) ; and 
Prince Albert, immediately upon seeing it, recog- 
nized it as the one her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness were so delighted with during their 
visit to Dublin. — Cocks’ Musical Miscellany. 





DecrmaL Cornace.— The committee of the 
House of Commons have concluded the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and it is believed the result 
will be 2 unanimous report in favor of the adop- 
tion of a decimal system, making the pound 
sterling the integer, and dividing it into 1,000 
mills or farthings. Dr. Bowring, on whose mo- 
tion in Parliament the first step was taken, in 
1848, by the coinage of the florin, or 1-10th of 
of a pound sterling, was the last witness .exam- 
ined, and he gave the most satisfactory evidence 
as to the accuracy, rapidity, and ease with which 
all calculations are made and all accounts kept 
throughout the vast Chinese empire, with its 
400,000,000 of dependent subjects. He produced 
to the committee the abacus, or instrument by 
which the art of reckoning is taught in all the 
elementary schools of China, and stated, that 
after a single month’s instruction a Chinese 
youth is far more competent to apply the rules 
of arithmetic to all the business of life than is a 
learner in any of our common schools after the 
lessons of years. It was suggested that the 
general employment at the abacus (called swan 
wan by the Chinese) in the education of the 
young would greatly promote and popularize the 
introduction of a decimal system of currency and 
accounts. 





Mr. Correritt, the proprietor of a patent lock, 
has challenged Mr. Hobbs to pick one of his 
** commercial locks’? in one day ; reward fifty 
guineas, and two hundred guineas if Mr. Hobbs 
can pick one of his ‘‘ best locks,’’ placed on an 
iron door, in ‘‘a reasonable time.’? Mr. Cot- 
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ONIONS, ETC. 


terill is piqued to do this, because Mr. Hobbs 
said that Saxley’s lock, which he picked in three 
minutes, was made on Mr. Cotterill’s principle. 
This Mr. Cotterill denies. Mr. Hobbs repeats 
his assertion, but declines the challenge. He 
does not consider himself bound to pick locks 
whenever called on. 





ONIONS. 


Onions, together with Gartic, were held in 
such estimation by the Egyptians, that they 
swore by these vegetables as divinities.* The 
satirist Juvenal ridicules them for their su- 
perstition, and calls them a happy people in 
whose gardens their deities grow — 


Porrum et cepas nefas violare, aut frangere moreu, 
O sanctus gentes ! quibus hee nascentur in hortis 
numina. 


The Egyptian onion, being a very fine vege- 
table, was forbidden to the priests of that 
country, as tuo great a luxury. Some have 
thought that the priests did not eat the onion, 
from some superstitious dislike. But the 
bulb they hated was the red squill, because 
it was dedicated to Typhon, their evil deity. 
Our English name of onion is derived from 
the Latin wnio (one) ; because the bulb is 
solitary, and throws out no offshoots. 

Garlic was highly esteemed among the 
Greeks. " The Athenians believed that it coun- 
teracted the effects of bad air. Garlic, with 
flour and honey, was the fare set befure Ma- 
chaon, in the royal tent of Nestor. (Iliad, book 
ii.) The herb moly, given by Mercury to 
Ulysses to protect him from the enchantments 
of Circe, is believed to have been the garlic, 
called allium magicum, (Odyssey, book x.) 

Garlic was sacred to the Roman penates, 
but the goddess Cybele admitted no one to 
her rites who had recently eaten garlic. Hor- 
ace’s third epode is an execration of the 
strong-scented herb. We must remember 
the tale in the “‘ Arabian Nights,”’ that de- 
lightful book of our youth, in which the mer- 
chant is so severely punished by his lady wife 
for entering her presence with unwashed 
hands after eating a ragout of garlic. Pliny 
tells an easy mode of doing away with the 
unpleasant smell of garlic, by eating with it 
beet-root roasted in the ashes. There is a 
sweet-scented garlic (allium odorum), a native 
of the south of Europe. In the Levant gar- 
lic is hung over the doors of houses to avert 
sorcery; a relic, among the modern Greeks, 
of the veneration of Mercury’s moly with its 
anti-Circean virtues. Our wild garlic, with 
its pretty, white, star-like flower, is an orna- 
ment to our woods, as far as the sense of 
sight goes, at least. 


* Pliny, lib. xix. c. 6. 





